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SHETLAND. 

Adieu  I  the  cUfis  th«t  front  the  ware, 
Rolled  from  the  icebergs’  sullen  home ; 
Adieu  I  the  rapid  firths  that  rave, 

The  rugged  skerries,  plumed  with  fbum. 
Adieu  1  the  gloom,  the  grandeur  hoar, 

The  majesty  of  sum  and  storm ; 

My  heart  shaU  keep  foreyermore. 

Wild  shore,  thy  wonder  and  thy  charm. 

No  woodland  wreathes  thy  brows  austere ; 

No  teeming  levels  wave  with  com ; 

No  v<Hce  of  song  salutes  the  ear 
From  leafy  perch  at  eye  or  mom. 

Yet  thine  the  might  of  mountain  steeps. 
And  purple  robes  on  mountain  sides, 

And  thine  the  strain  that  neyer  sleeps, 

The  thunder  of  Atlantic  tides. 

Nor  yet  of  joyous  life  bereft, 

Ihy  waters  roil,  thy  mountains  soar, 

For  myriad  wings  from  crag  and  cleft 
Swarm  forth  to  whiten  sea  and  shore  : 

In  endless  rings  the  sea-mew  flits ; 

The  gannet  like  an  arrow  falls ; 

And  swart  and  grim  the  cormorant  sits 
On  jagged  reefs  and  rocky  walls. 

Stem  in  the  storm,  that  hurls  on  thee 
The  cataract  billows’  headlong  snows, 
'Thy  rocky  ramparts  to  the  sea 
Their  everlasting  strength  oppose. 

But  when  thy  wave  nnrippled  drinks 
The  splendor  of  a  setting  sun. 

How  glorious  are  thy  craggy  brinks. 

Thine  islets  green,  and  mountains  dun  I 
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the  Augsburg  Gaiette  some  of  the  schemes 
submitted  to  the  Council,  hare  been  summarily 
expelled  from  Rome. 

—  The  new  Persian  Ambassador  at  Paris  is 
reported  by  the  Gaidois  to  be  a  Christian.  His 
name  is  Naxare,  and  he  will  be  the  first  of  his 
religion  to  whom  such  an  important  mission 
has  been  intrusted.  * 

—  Le  ParlemetU  states  that  Mdlle.  Christine 
Nilsson  is  about  to  be  married,  and  discloses  the 
information  in  the  following  roundabout  man¬ 
ner  :  “  Mademoiselle  Nilsson  is  to  be  married ! 
When?  In  eight  months.  To  a  duke?  No. 
To  a  marquis  ?  No.  To  a  count  ?  No.  She 
is  going  to  marry  a  stockbroker,  without  a  title, 
very  rich,  and  thirty-two  years  of  age.” 

—  Audiences  at  Lima  are  so  much  given  to 
party  spirit  that  performances  often  become 
rather  exciting  than  pleasant.  A  recent  adviser 
states  that  the  prima  donna.  Signora  Marchetti, 
has  had  her  benefit.  Her  admirers  decorated  the 
whole  way  from  her  residence  to  the  theatre  with 
flowers,  ribbons,  and  triumphal  arches,  and  drew 
her  back  home  in  a  car  got  up  for  the  occasion  ; 
but  her  partisans,  and  those  of  Signora  Mollo, 
refusing  to  hear  the  rival  singer,  threw  stones 
and  brickbats  on  the  stage.  As  the  chorus- 
singers  were  maimed,  it  is  supposed  the  author¬ 
ities  may  interfere. 

—  A  writer  in  the  Graphic  says  :  *'  Some  posi¬ 
tively  disgraceful  gossip  touching  on  the  private 
life  of  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle  has  appeared  in  a 
Dumfries  newspaper,  and  the  silly  babble,  I 
regret  to  notice,  has  been  copied  into  a  London 
Journal  of  large  circulation.  Disdaining  to  dis¬ 
seminate  these  key-hole  listenings,  I  will  briefly 
remark  that  the  most  innocuous  part  of  the 
gossip  is  an  accusation  brought  against  the  il¬ 
lustrious  historian  and  philosopher  of  direct  per¬ 
sonal  rudeness  to  an  American  gentleman  who 
railed  upon  him  with  a  letter  of  introduction 
from  Emerson.  I  will  merely  say  that  if  I  have 
met  one  American  I  have  met  fifty  who  have 
visited  Mr.  Carlyle  with  similar  credentials,  and 
that  they  have  been  unanimous  in  their  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  kindness  and  cordiality  shown 
them  by  the  sage  of  Cheyne  Row.” 

—  The  wills  of  two  prelates  recently  deceased 
exhibit  in  a  very  marked  degree  “the  ruling 
pwion  strong  in  death.”  The  late  Bishop  of 
Exeter  made  special  provision  in  his  will  for 
caring  on  the  Tregony  case,  which  to  the  un¬ 
initiated  laity  seemed  to  involve  no  point  worthy 
of  posthumous  litigation.  The  late  Bishop  of 
Manchester  (whose  connection  with  his  diocese 
was  marked  by  many  unhappy  quarrels)  pub¬ 
lishes  and  perpetuates  a  family  feud  which  one 
might  have  thought  would  have  been  healed  by 
the  lapse  of  time.  Many  years  ago  his  eldest 
daughter  married  one  of  his  lordship’s  chap¬ 
lains,  a  man  of  exemplary  character,  without  the 
bishop’s  consent  She  is  by  will  excluded  from 
all  interest  in  her  father’s  pr^rty,  who  ex¬ 
plains  his  act  in  these  terms  ;  “  This  I  do  not  in 
ang^r,  but  because  I  hold  it  a  dnt}’  not  to  let 
such  conduct  as  hers  and  the  person  she  is  mar¬ 
ried  to  prove  successful.” 
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PERSONALS. 

—  M.  Jules  Janin’s  new  work,  "  Le  Litre, ” 
has  met  with  an  extraordinary  success. 

—  Le  Telegraphe,  Parisian  musical  journal, 
announces  that  a  Mdle.  Savertal,  a  young  prima 
donna,  has  made  a  great  success  at  the  opera  at 
Fisa. 

—  M.  Rouher  is  engaged  at  the  present  time 
in  writing  a  great  work  on  wool.  Not  Berlin 
wool,  but  wool  in  its  grandest  relations  to  com¬ 
merce. 

—  Adelina  Patti,  since  the  opening  of  the  I 
present  season,  invariably  wears  a  necklace  of 
ruffled  silk  with  an  immense  diamond  in  the 
centre  under  the  chin.  I 

—  It  is  stated  that  Mdlle.  Marie  Dumas,  the  j 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  novelist,  was  one  of  ! 
the  last  witnesses  examined  in  the  affair  o  ^ 
Prince  Pierre  Bonaparte. 

—  The  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  to  meet  the  re-  I 
qnirements  of  his  guests  at  the  late  ^tes,  pur¬ 
chased  not  fewer  than  twelve  grand  pianos  from 
the  house  of  Erard,  in  Paris. 

—  Madame  Rossini  has  allowed  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  several  unpublished  works  by  her  late 
husband,  at  a  concert  given  in  Pans  for  the 
benefit  of  an  Italian  ctumtable  association. 

'■  —  The  Monde  states  that  two  German  then- 
ogians,  suspected  of  having  communicatfd  to 


MR.  DICKENS’S  NEW  NOVEL. 
fPHE  conductors  of  EvEifr  Saturday 
have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that 
Mr.  Dickens’s  New  Serial  Story  will  be 
published  in  the  columns  of  this  journal 
simultaneously  with  its  appearance  in 
London.  By  special  arrangement,  Messrs. 
Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co.,  the  authorized  Pub¬ 
lishers  of  Charles  Dickens’s  Works  in  this 
country,  will  print  the  novel  from  Advance 
Sheets  furnished  by  the  author.  The  story, 
with  the  Illustrations,  will  therefore  be 
first  placed  before  American  readers  in  the 
pages  of  Evert  Saturday.  The  title  of 
the  novel  is  “  The  Mystery  of  Edwin 
Drood.” 


The  reader  will  find  on  our  first  page  an 
admirably  drawn  head  of  a  Sheikh,  copied 
from  a  painting  by  Carl  Haag;  and  on 
pages  180  and  181a  fine  portrait  of  the  CTeat 
explorer.  Dr.  Livingstone,  with  a  map  show¬ 
ing  his  line  of  travel.  Letter-press,  refer¬ 
ring  to  both  these  pictures,  will  he  found  in 
another  column. 


The  inside  pages  of  the  present  number 
are  occupied  by  two  large  illustrations  of 
striking  merit,  —  “  The  Juvenile  Ball  ”  and 
“  A  Serious  Affair.”  Neither  the  pretty 
figures  in  the  former,  nor  the  two  young 
ladies  in  the  latter  sketch,  require  any  com¬ 
mendation  to  secure  the  reader’s  favor. 
What  the  serious  affair  is  will  be  seen  at  a 
glance.  A  little  woman,  aged  six  or  seven, 
has  received  her  “  first  letter  ”  (probably  ■ 
from  a  horrid  little  boy  over  the  way),  and 


has  called  in  her  confidante  to  share  in  the 
consequent  excitement  and  pleasure.  Mr. 
F.  W.  Lawson  has  produced  nothing  more 
charming  and  natural  than  this  design. 


“  The  Life-boat  Man,”  by  Mr.  F.  D.  Wat¬ 
son,  which  we  published  in  Evert  Satur¬ 
day  for  February  the  26th,  attracted  great 
attention.  On  page  189  we  print  a  sketch  en¬ 
titled  “  Duck  Shooting,”  from  the  pencil  of 
the  same  artist.  The  gentleman  who,  well 

firotected  against  the  February  weaker, 
ies  perdu,  in  our  engraving,  patiehtlv 
awaiting  his  quany,  is  a  man  to  be  envieu. 
He  sm^es  a  patient  pipe,  with  keen  eye 
watching  the  reedy  pools  helow.  Presently 
—  in  five  minutes  it  may  be,  or  in  five 
hours  —  the  birds  will  come  noisily  over 
from  the  sea.  The  subject  is  one  Aat  af¬ 
fords  Mr.  Watson  scope  for  his  peculiarly 
bold  and  vigorous  style  of  drawing. 


RANDOM  NOTES. 


MR.  FROUDE  AND  THE  SATURDAY 
REVIEW. 

The  critic  of  the  saucy  Saturday  Review 
has  found  more  than  his  match  in 
Froude  the  historian.  The  follovring  letter  i 
to  the  editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  ex¬ 
plains  itself: — 

“  Sir,  —  May  I  address  a  few  words 
through  your  columns  to  the  editor  of  the 
SatuMay  Review  ?  I  have  been  his  “  vic¬ 
tim,”  so  a  writer  in  that  periodical  tells  me, 
for  fourteen  years.  I  am  now  in  my  final 
sentence  pronounced  guilty  of  every  crime 
which  a  writer  of  history  can  commit.  I 
have  no  religion,  because  I  express  a  doubt 
whether  God  interferes  with  the  weather  to 
help  one  side  or  the  other  when  human  be¬ 
ings  quarrel.  I  have  no  morality,  because 
I  spe^  of  the  repudiation  of  an  inconven¬ 
ient  promise  as  “  natural,”  as  if  words  were 
never  used  in  irony.  I  call  the  passing  of 
a  bill  of  attainder,  under  particular  circum¬ 
stances,  impossible;  meaning  innocently 
that  it  was  impossible  in  the  existing  tem¬ 
per  of  the  House  of  Lords.'  I  am  presented 
gravely  with  precedents,  to  show  that  such 
bills  had  been  often  passed,  and  am  credited 
with  enormous  ignorance. 

“  I  might  leave  criticism  of  this  kind  to 
the  common  sense  of  those  who  read  it. 
But  the  reviewer  goes  on  to  charge  me  dis¬ 
tinctly  with  bad  faith,  and  I  am  peculiarly 
situat^  towards  a  charge  of  this  kind,  for 
nine  tenths  of  my  authorities  are  in  manu¬ 
script,  and  a  lai^  proportion  of  these  man¬ 
uscripts  are  in  Spain.  To  deal  as  fairly  as 
I  can  with  the  public,  I  have  all  along  de¬ 
posited  my  Spanish  transcripts  as  soon  as  I 
nave  done  witn  them  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  readingof  MSS.,  however,  is  at  best 
laborious.  Tbc  public  may  be  inclined  to 
accept  as  proved  an  uncontradicted  charge 
the  value  of  which  they  cannot  readily  try. 

I  venture,  therefore,  to  make  the  following 
proposal.  I  do  not  make  it  to  my  reviewer. 
He  will  be  reluctant  to  exchange  communi¬ 
cations  with  me,  and  the  disinmination  will 
not  be  on  his  side  only.  I  address  myself  to 
his  editor.  If  the  editor  will  select  any  part 
of  any  one  of  my  volumes,  one  hundred,  two 
hundred,  three  hundred  pages,  wherever  he 

Jileases  1  am  willing  to  subject  them  to  a 
brmal  examination  by  two  experts,  to  be 
chosen  —  if  Sir  Thomas  Hardy  will  kindly 
undertake  it  —  by  the  Deputy-keeper  of  the 
Public  Records.  They  shall  go  through  my 
references,  line  for  line.  'They  shall  exam¬ 
ine  every  document  to  which  1  have  alluded, 
and  shall  judge  whether  I  have  dealt  with  it 
fairly.  I  lay  no  claim  to  be  free  from  mis¬ 
takes.  I  have  worked  in  all  through  nine 
hundred  volumes  of  letters,  notes,  and  other 
papers,  private  and  official,  in  five  languages, 
and  in  oifficult  handwritings.  I  am  not  rash 
enough  to  say  that  I  have  never  misread  a 
word  or  overlooked  a  passage  of  importance. 

I  profess  only  to  have  dealt  with  my  mate¬ 
rials  honestly,  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I 
submit  myself  to  a  formal  trial,  of  which  I 
am  willing  to  bear  the  entire  expense,  on 
one  condition  —  that  the  report,  wnatever  it 
be,  shall  be  published  wora  for  word  in  the 
Saturday  Review. 

“  Your  obedient  servant, 

“  J.  A.  Froude.” 


A  new  instrument,  the  Typophone,  has 
been  exhibited  in  private  circles  in  Paris. 
It  is  of  the  piano-forte  species,  composed 
of  ordinary  diapasons,  tuned  to  the  gamut, 
and  struck  by  piano  hammers.  The  sound 
is  silvery,  resembling  a  bell,  and  more  pene¬ 
trating  than  a  harp.  Altomther,  the  effect 
of  a  fantasia  on  Le  Prophele  played  on  this 
instrument  is  satisfactory,  ana  in  some  re¬ 
spects  powerftd. 


—  The  last  number  of  the  Fronde,  a 
French  illustrated  satirical  paper,  publishes 
on  the  first  page,  where  a  pouticai  cartoon 
is  usually  placed,  a  red  placard  with  an  in¬ 
scription  in  black  letters  of  “  Vive  I’Emper- 
eur.”  The  reason  given  for  this  remark¬ 
able  design  is,  that  the  engraving  intended 
for  that  page  had  been  rejected  by  the  cen¬ 
sor  of  the  press. 

—  The  Cornish  ladies  lose  their  fascina¬ 
tion  early  after  marriage,  or  a  little  mar¬ 
riage  goes  a  long  way  with  Cornish  men,  if 
the  complaint  is  true  that  has  been  lately 
made  that  the  Cornish  miners  as  a  class  are 
in  the  habit  of  marrying  and  emigrating 
within  a  week,  and  deserting  their  wives. 
This  is  a  trifle  worse  than  Mormonism,  as 
respects  the  quantity  of  attachment  to  the 
cara  sposa, 

—  The  Felton  portrait  of  Shakespeare  is 
to  be  sold  in  London.  It  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  first  portrait  from  which 
Droeshout  engraved  his  plate,  the  first  por¬ 
trait  published  of  Shakespeare.  The  pic¬ 
ture  is  painted  on  wood,  life-sized,  little  more 
than  the  countenance  remaining.  On  the 
back  is  an  inscription  in  old  writing,  “  Gu. 
Shakspeare,  1597  —  R.  B.”  —  presumed  to 
be  Ricbard  Babbage. 

—  The  Italian  newspapers  publish  a  peti¬ 
tion  sent  up  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by 
the  ladies  of  the  International  Association 
in  behalf  of  female  education  in  Italy. 
They  ask  the  members  of  the  Chamber  to 
take  into  consideration  the  establishment 
of  a  large  number  of  schools  or  colleges  for 
women,  appropriate  to  the  requirements  of 
the  age.  If  this  education  of  young  Italian 
ladies  of  the  better  ranks  is  no  better  than 
it  is  in  fashionable  schools  here,  there  is 
certainly  room  for  improvement.  The  pe¬ 
tition  has  been  copied  into  a  curious  little 
French  newspaper  called  Le  Droit  des 
Femmes,  which  contains  a  good  deal  of  in¬ 
formation  of  various  kinds.  There  is  a  no¬ 
tice  of  conferences  held  on  each  day  of  the 
week,  at  which  it  would  seem  that  ladies 
and  gentlemen  discourse  upon  subjects,  so¬ 
cial,  scientific,  artistic,  and  political.  In 
one  week’s  programme  we  have  notice  of  a 
discourse  by  Mdme.  Olympe  Audouard  on 
“  La  Femme  dans  le  Mariage,”  and  of  dis¬ 
courses  on  the  bourgeoisie,  the  plurality  of 
worlds,  capital  punishment,  Lamartine’s 
poems,  planetary  man,  and  the  woman  of 
fiction  1 

—  Letters  firom  Sebastopol  say  that  the 
Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  erected  in  memory 
of  the  soldiers  who  fell  in  the  Crimea,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas  the  Wonder¬ 
worker,  will  be  consecrated  in  May.  'The 
foundation  stone  was  laid  in  1856,  close  to 
the  cemetery  known  as  “  The  Cemetery  of 
the  Hundred  Thousand,”  and  the  Church  of 
St.  Nicholas,  already  completed  as  a  build¬ 
ing,  will,  when  it  has  been  fully  decorated, 
be  the  most  magnificent  religious  edifice  in 
the  south  of  Russia.  The  contributions  to 
the  building  fund  from  all  parts  of  Russia 
have  been  immense,  the  largest  offerings  be¬ 
ing  those  of  the  Princess  Vassiltenikoff 
widow  of  the  late  President  of  the  Council 
of  the  Empire,  who  is  an  annual  subscriber 
to  the  amount  of  15,000  roubles.  The 
church  is  paved  with  granite  taken  from  the 
ruins  of  the  Sebastopol  docks;  the  walls 
are,  for  the  most  part,  of  gray  marble  from 
the  Crimean  quarries.  The  cross  and  win¬ 
dows  are  formed  of  a  Crimean  stone  called 
atonite,  while  for  other  portions  of  the  inte¬ 
rior  green,  black,  and  fawn-colored  diorite 
is  employed.  Above  the  entrance  is  the 
face  of  our  Saviour  in  mosaic,  and  sunk  into 
the  outer  walls  of  the  church  are  large  slabs 
of  marble  bearing  the  names  of  all  the 
officers  who  fell  in  the  war.  The  left  wall 
is  dedicated  to  officers  of  marine  artillery,  of 
cavalry,  and  of  infant^ ;  the  right  wall  to 
officers  of  engineers,  of  the  stafiT,  of  the  navy, 
and  of  cavalry  and  infantry.  Connected 
with  the  church  is  a  memorial  chapel,  con¬ 
taining  portraits  of  about  two  hundred  of 
the  p^cipal  actors  in  the  war,  including 
the  Emperor  Nicholas,  the  Emperor  Alex¬ 
ander  if.,  and  the  Grand  Dukes  Constantine 
and  Michael.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
portraits  is  said  to  be  that  of  an  heroic  doc¬ 
tor  (name  not  given)  who,  after  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  his  charitable  labors  in  hospital 
and  on  the  field,  entered  the  Monastery  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  near  Moscow.  “  Pilgrim¬ 
ages,”  says  the  Gazette  of  New  Russia,  “  will 
be  made  to  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  from 
all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  there  will  be  an 
enonhous  gathering  to  witness  the  consecra¬ 
tion  of  the  building ;  for  who  did  not  lose  a 
relation  in  the  Crimean  war,  and  who  will 
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not  wish  to  visit  the  grave  of  his  father  or 
his  brother?”  It  would  seem,  then,  that 
the  memory  of  the  Crimean  war  is  to  be 
cherished  above  all  by  the  vanquished.  j 


HAMLET  IN  A  NEW  SHAPE. 

^PHE  Puritanism  which,  according  to  M. 
i  Taine,  forms  the  key-note  to  English 
thought  and  feeling  undoubtedly  influences 
a  large  section  of  society.  It  has  ceased  to 
be  very  stem  and  uncompromising,  and  its 
hold  upon  Uie  general  public  is  no  longer 
firm ;  but  it  has  strength  enough  to  prevent 
thousands  from  entering  the  doors  of  a  the¬ 
atre,  or  witnessing  any  form  of  strictly  his¬ 
trionic  entertainment.  Moralists  know  well, 
however,  the  fascination  exercised  upon  the 
mind  by  whatever  is  prohibited,  and  the 
class  to  which  the  theatre  is  tabooed  forms 
the  principal  support  of  the  semi-dramatic 
performances  now  in  vogue.  For  those  to 
whom  a  theatre  is  still  prohibited,  Mr.  Bel- 
lew’s  reading  of  “  Hamlet  ”  provides  the 
most  piquant  approach  to  a  regular  per¬ 
formance  that  has  yet  been  given.  At  the 
St.  George’s  Hall,  Mr.  Bellow  reads  nightly 
a  large  portion  of  “  Hamlet.”  Behind  him, 
on  a  stage  supplied  with  scenery  as  in  a 
regular  theatre,  a  series  of  mimes  enact  in 
dumb  show  the  principal  scenes  in  the  dra¬ 
ma,  or  group  themselves  in  tableaux,  form¬ 
ing  an  appropriate  comment  on  the  ^ext. 
An  experiment  more  startlingly  novel  in  its 
class  has  seldom  been  made.  To  those  fa¬ 
miliar  with  stage  performances  of  the  play 
it  does  not  commend  itself.  Whatever 
charm  Mr.  Bellew’s  method  of  reading  pos¬ 
sesses  would  be  more  sensible  were  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  the  background,  and  indeed  the 
background  itself,  removed. 

Mr.  Bellew  has  a  singularly  clear  and 
limpid  intonation,  accompanied  by  consid¬ 
erable  power  of  dramatic  exposition.  His 
readings  have  intellectual  subtlety,  which 
places  them  in  complete  contrast  with  the 
dramatic  expositions  of  living  actors,  and 
commends  them  to  the  attentive  notice  of 
Shakespearian  students.  Such  scenery  and 
performances  as  now  accompany  them  di¬ 
vide  the  attention  of  the  spectator,  distract 
his  thoughts,  and  impair  his  gratification. 
Mr.  Bellew,  however,  may  urge  that  his 
tableaux  are  not  intended  for  students.  To 
an  audience  imaccustomed  to  dramatic  rep¬ 
resentations  they  offer  such  insight  into  the 
significance  of  the  scenes  of  “  Hamlet  ”  as 
cannot  always  be  obtained  by  a  perusal  of 
the  play.  In  the  interest  of  those  for  whom 
this  entertainment  is  intended,  however,  it 
is  desirable  that  the  mimes  should  discon¬ 
tinue  most  of  their  actions,  especially  the 
movement  of  the  lip,  and  should  be  con¬ 
tented  to  form  pictures  illustrative  of  the 
text.  Some  innovations  and  new  readings 
that  Mr.  Bellew  has  introduced  are  im¬ 
provements.  Concerning  the  advantages  of 
others,  we  are  doubtful.  When  the  Ghost 
appears  in  ,the  scene  in  the  Queen’s  cham¬ 
ber  he  is  no  longer  in  the  armor  he  wore 
in  the  first  act,  but  in  kingly  robes.  This 
is  borne  out  by  the  text,  but,  we  believe, 
has  been  done  before,  though  verj’  rarely. 
At  his  first  appearance  the  Ghost  wore  the 
verj- 

“  Armor  he  had  od 

When  he  the  ambitious  Morway  combated.” 

A.t  the  second,  ho  is  described  by  Hamlet 
as 

*'  Hr  father,  in  his  habit  as  he  Ured.” 

In  the  burial  of  Ophelia,  Mr.  Bellew  has 
introduced  some  improvements.  'The  mod¬ 
em  coffin  is  done  away  with,  and  Ophelia  is 
borne  to  the  grave  upon  an  open  bier, 
such  as  was  us^  in  Anglo-Saxon  periods. 
A  procession  bearing  Mils  and  censers, 
and  singing  the  antiphon,  “  Open  unto 
me,”  accompanies  the  body  ;  an  innovation 
for  which  some  show  of  warrant  is  afford¬ 
ed  by  the  words  of  the  Priest,  who  states 
that 

“  Great  command  o’erswajs  the  order,” 

and  that  Ophelia  is,  inconsequence  allowed 

“  Her  virgin  rite*, 

Her  maiden  (trewments,  and  the  bringing  home 

Of  beil  and  burial.” 

In  the  line  in  the  address  of  the  Ghost  to 
Hamlet, 

*'  The  giow-worm  (hows  the  matin  to  be  near,” 

Mr.  Bellew  adopts  the  word  “  matins  ”  sug¬ 
gested  by  Reed.  The  disappearance  of  the 
Ghost  is  accordingly  succeeaed  by  the  per¬ 
formance  of  matins  in  a  church  near  at  hand. 
Something  may  be  said  in  favor  of  the  al¬ 
teration  thus  made,  but  on  the  whole  we 
^ect  to  it  as  prosaic  and  unnecessary. 
The  costumes  wim  which  the  play  is  repre¬ 
sented  are  startlingly  new,  but  are  arclueo- 
logically  correct. 


THE  EXCLUSIVENESS  OF  WOMEN. 

ONE  of  the  oddest  things  in  this  strange 
contradictious  life  of  ours  is  the  dis¬ 
agreement  continually  occurring  between 
material  fact  and  moral  reality.  “Things 
are  not  what  they  seem  ”  in  very  truth ;  and 
we  should  seldom  be  far  out  if  we  took  ap¬ 
pearances,  as  the  witches  of  old  used  to 
say  their  prayers,  backwards.  And  fore¬ 
most  among  these  contradictions  are  certain 
circumstances  touching  the  written  and  the 
actual  condition  of  women  in  England.  By 
law  a  wife  is  nowhere.  Ranked  with  in¬ 
fants  and  idiots,  she  is  the  property  of  her 
husband  :  her  rights  are  vested  in  him,  her 
very  individuality  is  merged  in  his  ;  of  her¬ 
self,  and  disallowed  by  him,  she  can  do 
nothing  either  to  defend  or  to  maintain  her¬ 
self  ;  all  of  which  is  bad  enough  when  the 
marriage  is  a  failure,  and  the  home  falls 
asunder,  and  the  wife  has  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  two  evils  at  once, — fetters  on  the  one 
hand  and  want  of  protection  on  the  other. 
And  yet  what  is  the  moral  real^  in  the 
face  of  this  positive  legal  fact  ?  That  nine 
times  out  of  ten  the  woman  is  the  mistress 
and  the  man  walks  in  leading-strings ;  that 
the  law  assigns  her  as  property,  but  society 
grants  her  possession ;  and  that  she,  being 
more  exclusive,  more  jealous,  more  arbitra¬ 
ry,  and  narrower  than  he,  is  able  to  im¬ 
pose  her  own  will  and  code  on  him,  and  to 
make  him  accept  her  will  unconditionally. 
The  man  must  be  very  bard  or  very  sharp 
whom  a  woman  cannot  sail  round  as  she 
chooses,  and  manipulate  to  any  form  she 
takes  a  fancy  for.  She  has  but  to  adapt  her 
batterj'  to  the  character  of  the  citadel, —  sur¬ 
face-submission  for  the  blustering,  coaxing 
for  the  soft-hearted,  flattery  for  the  vain, 
deception  for  the  obtuse,  —  and  she  gains 
the  day  on  her  own  terms.  Unfortunately 
for  herself,  she  generally  gains  it  by  some¬ 
thing  less  than  we  rigid  truth ;  for  though 
Merlin  and  Vivienne  represent  an  extreme 
case,  still  the  type  is  true,  if  exaggerated, 
nature,  which  denied  woman  strength,  hav¬ 
ing  made  up  for  it  by  a  double  share  of 
subtlety.  It  all  comes  to  the  same  thing^in 
the  end;  and  that  end  is  mastery,  ^e 
summum  bonum  of  life,  the  thing  for  which 
all  nations,  all  religions,  all  men  have  striv¬ 
en  since  the  world  began,  that  desire  for 
supremacy  and  mastership  which  is  to  hu¬ 
man  historv'  what  iron  is  to  the  blood  and 
lime  to  the  bones,  is  by  no  means  a  special¬ 
ly  masculine  characteristic,  still  less  a  spe¬ 
cially  masculine  possession ;  albeit  com¬ 
passed  by  different  methods  and  exercised 
in  different  ways,  it  is  as  much  the  central 
desire  of  women  as  of  men,  and  their  sum- 
mum  bonum  too,  when  they  can  attain  it. 
And  they  do  attain  it,  in  spite  of  Blackstone 
and  the  laws  touching  and  regarding  the 
rights  and  condition  of  baron  and  feme. 

In  nothing  do  women  show  their  masters' 
over  men  more  than  in  the  extent  to  whicii 
they  carrj’  their  exclusiveness.  No  women 
in  the  world,  not  told  off  into  castes,  are  so 
exclusive  as  the  English,  none  so  jealous  of 
sharing  their  good  things.  It  is  not  in  one 
thing,  Lut  in  everything  alike,  —  dress,  sta¬ 
tion,  domestic  happiness,  the  companionship 
of  men ;  they  would,  if  they  could,  keep  all 
they  call  distinctively  their  own  rigidly  to 
themselves;  they  would  suffer  no  longing 
eyes  to  look  over  their  park  palings,  still 
less  allow  another  to  share  in  their  firuits 
and  flowers.  As  a  rule,  it  is  not  the  man’s 
fault  that  the  English  home  is  so  dull  as  it 
generally  is.  It  is  the  wife  who  prevents  all 
easy  intercourse,  all  simple  friendliness  be¬ 
tween  her  husband  and  other  men,  and  yet 
more  between  her  husband  and  other 
women.  It  is  she  who  bars  the  house  door, 
and  forbids  it  to  be  opened  save  with 
such  pomp  and  ceremonial  as  makes  the 
opening  a  weariness  to  all  concerned.  'The 
very  woman  who,  as  a  spinster  living  with 
her  sisters,  is  glad  to  have  a  facile  uncere¬ 
monious  society  about  her,  as  a  wife  sets  her 
face  decidedly  against  that  kind  of  famil¬ 
iarity  which  lets  a  person  feel  at  home  in  her 
house ;  and  above  all  things  she  fears  and 
dislikes  a  female  friend  '*^0  admires  her 
husband,  though  in  the  most  innocent  way, 
and  who  says  so.  The  profound  moral  scep¬ 
ticism  which  has  penetrated  society  from 
end  to  end  has  eaten  away  feminine  trust 
with  the  rest ;  and  even  pure  and  virtuous 
women,  incapable  for  their  own  parts  of 
anything  like  immorality,  are  not  ashamed 
to  suspect  their  sisters  of  improper  feelings 
and  naughty  practices,  and  to  think  them¬ 
selves  Side  in  their  married  homes  just  in 
proportion  as  they  are  isolated.  Especially 
are  happy  wives  suspicious  of  those  who 
have  made  shipwreck  of  their  own  venture. 
Unmarried  women  and  contented  wives 
may  be,  if  rarely,  admitted  into  the  heart  of 
the  charaied  circle, — if  the  husband  is  con¬ 


spicuously  indifferent  to  them ;  but  an  un¬ 
happy  wife  is  held  to  be  a  kind  of  pirate  in 
disguise,  a  rival  who  will  steal  away  the 
husband’s  affections  if  she  can,  and  on 
whom  it  is  more  than  probable  he  will  be¬ 
stow  them  unasked.  Very  few  women  have 
generosity  enough  to  befriend  one  of  their 
own  sex  when  in  matrimonial  difficulties,  if 
their  friendship  is  to  include  their  husband’s. 

Of  all  things  most  abhorrent  to  women  we 
may  count  duality,  under  any  name  or  as¬ 
pect.  Only  a  man,  and  a  masterful  man, 
could  have  written  as  Coleridge  did  about 
the  “  two  beloved  women  ”  in  his  “  Day 
Dream,”  with  Asra’s  eyelashes  playing  on 
his  cheek  and  Mary’s  hand  upon  his  brow, 
Maiy’s  lap  the  pillow  of  the  two  lovers,  and 
her  head  leaning  on  the  tree  where  the  two 
names  were  carved.  This  sharing  of  a 
man’s  affection,  though  in  widely  different 
proportions  and  in  quite  distinct  spheres,  is 
a  thing  no  woman  could  be  found  to  praise, 
if  even  she  forced  herself  to  endure  it.  It 
is  not  generally  seen,  however,  that  women 
are  as  rigid  in  their  exclusion  of  male  friends 
from  their  own  hearts ;  most  women  having 
set  up  a  tame  cat  of  their  own  some  time  or 
other  in  their  lives,  though  not  liking  tame 
mice  for  their  husbands.  The  fact  is,  a  wife 
in  England  claims  to  be  her  husband’s  all. 
She  is  not  content  to  possess  the  whole  of 
such  love  as  rightfully  belongs  to  a  wife, 
but  she  must  also  possess  the  whole  of  his 
sympathy,  his  interest,  his  admiration.  She 
must  be  the  only  woman  in  the  world  to 
him ;  and  the  rest  of  her  sex  must  be  neither 
as  man  nor  woman.  Though  sometimes 
poachers  intrude  in  spite  of  her  care,  it  is 
seldom  that  even  a  sister  can  maintain 
her  sisterly  rights  and  privileges  when  her 
brother  has  married ;  and  though  we  often 
see  a  .man  helping  to  support  his  wife’s 
family,  and  even  taking  her  sister  or  her 
mother  to  live  with  them,  when  the  same 
thing  happens  on  the  other  side  the  woman 
thinks  herself  very  hardly  used,  and  almost 
invariably  makes  it  a  grievance.  An  old 
couplet  says  truly  enou^, 

“  Your  son  is  your  son  till  he  gets  him  a  wife, 

Tonr  daughter ’s  your  own  alt  the  days  other  life.” 

It  is  only  the  man  who  is  absorbed  by 
his  new  relations,  by  virtue  of  the  exclu¬ 
siveness  of  women ;  by  virtue  of  that  same 
exclusiveness  the  woman  keeps  her  own 
while  she  excludes  his,  and  even  if  the  hus¬ 
band  objects  in  the  beginning  and  wishes 
to  maintain  his  past  and  his  associations  in 
their  integrity,  a  very  little  tact  on  her  part 
can  fashion  things  in  time  to  her  own  plans, 
and  bring  the  most  recalcitrant  of  spouses 
to  his  proper  place  as  wheeler,  not  leader. 
There  is  scarcely  a  husband  of  the  good 
and  domestic  kind  who  does  not  suffer  un¬ 
der  the  exclusiveness  of  his  wife,  and  whose 
life  is  not  impoverished  by  her  determination 
to  be  his  sole  source  of  pleasure  and  inter¬ 
est.  Sometimes  he  is  driven  to  subterfuge 
and  deception,  and  has  to  keep  up  his  in¬ 
dependence  at  the  expense  of  his  truth ;  but 
for  the  most  part  he  gives  in,  and  habit  after 
a  while  fits  the  yoke  more  easily  to  his  neck. 

'The  same  feminine  characteristic  of  love 
of  exclusiveness  comes  out  in  matters  of 
dress.  One  of  the  greatest  proofs  of  friend¬ 
ship  that  one  woman  can  bestow  on  another 
is  to  give  her  the  pattern  of  some  unhack¬ 
neyed  unpurchasable  article  of  dress ;  and 
the  sine  qua  non  of  local  patronage  is  the 
undertaking,  on  the  milliner’s  part,  not  to 
make  any  other  gown  or  bonnet  like  my 
lady’s.  It  is  not  the  beauty  of  the  thing 
which  charms  so  much  as  its  exclusiveness 
and  this  it  is  which  leads  to  those  wonder¬ 
ful  exaggerations  of  fashion  wherewith  wo¬ 
men  love  to  make  themselves  singular  and 
remarkable.  For  if  they  cannot  have  what 
no  one  else  has,  at  least  they  can  have 
things  as  no  one  else  has  them ;  which  an¬ 
swers  the  purpose  as  well,  and  supplements 
if  it  does  not  supply.  It  is  this  same  feel¬ 
ing  which  separates  mistress  from  maid  so 
far  that  you  seldom  see  any  sense  of  the 
community  of  sex,  but  only  that  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  station  between  them. 

A  Frenchwoman  and  her  bonne  are  on  a 
very  much  nearer  footing  than  the  typical 
Englishwoman  and  her  maid ;  our  national 
exclusiveness  of  temper  marking  off  the 
mrades  here  sharply  and  harshly,  while  in 
France  and  Italy  and  even  Germany  —  we 
cannot  say  the  same  for  Spain  or  Russia  — 
there  is  a  much  more  catholic  sentiment; 
and  in  America  of  course  all  men  and  wo¬ 
men  are  equal,  save  niggers,  redskins,  and 
Chinamen.  No*  doubt  we  are  all  woimis  and 
miserable  sinners  before  heaven,  and  Chris¬ 
tianity  means  love  and  equality,  catholicity 
and  we  sweetest  humbleness;  but  phrases 
are  good  for  just  so  much  as  thev  are  worth 
in  action,  and  things  do  not  always  fit  in 
with  the  words  that  describe  them.  Chris- 
rian  equality  gets  sadly  put  about  between 


rent-roll  and  pedigree,  and  the  charity  which 
thinketh  no  evil  is  seldom  so  strong  as  the 
jealous  exclusiveness  which  cannot  bear  that 
any  one  should  share,  however  remotely,  in 
the  pleasure  and  affection  of  one’s  own'Iife. 
Fortunately  for  humanity  we  every  now  and 
then  come  across  certain  large-hearted,  gen¬ 
erous  women,  who  care  more  for  the  great 
body  of  the  human  family  than  they  care 
for  themselves,  and  who  find  their  own  best 
happiness  in  increasing  the  happiness  of 
others.  And  with  these  are  no  petty  jeal¬ 
ousies,  no  small  suspicions,  no  narrow  ex¬ 
clusiveness  ;  to  them  home  is  a  temple  rath¬ 
er  than  a  prison,  and  the  domestic  hearth 
an  altar,  thoroughly  sacred  and  holy,  but  not 
an  adytum  whence  all  outside  the  veil  are 
to  be  excluded.  No  one  wants  the  house- 
door  flung  open  to  the  street,  and  the  home 
turned  into  a  lounging-place  for  a  mob  (ff 
the  idle  and  curious  unattached  to  congre¬ 
gate  at  will ;  but  this  is  very  different  ^m 
the  exclusiveness  which  most  women  feel 
and  cultivate  as  their  right,  and  which  has 
the  effect  chiefly  of  bonng  their  husbands 
beyond  measure,  and  of  making  domestic 
life  an  inimitably  dull  affair  to  ali  concerned. 


THE  SHEIKH. 


TTTE  print  on  the  first  page  of  this  num- 
T  T  ber  an  admirable  picture  of  a  Sheikh, 
engraved  from  a  painting  by  Carl  Haa?, 
which  is  now  at  the  Exhibition  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Society  of  Artists  in  Water  Colors. 
Mr.  Haag,  who  seldom  paints  figure-pieces, 
has  given  us  a  very  noble  head  in  ms  pic¬ 
ture  of  The  Sheikh.  The  celebrated  Baron 
Lany-  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  Arabia 
was  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  and  pro¬ 
nounced  the  Arab  skull  to  be  the  most  per¬ 
fect  type  of  the  human  head.  He  also 
affirms  that  their  intellectual  perfectibility 
is  equal  to  their  finely  developed  physical 
organization.  Their  external  senses  are 
exquisitely  acute  and  remarkably  perfect; 
their  sight  is  extensive  in  its  range;  they 
hear  at  very  great  distances ;  and  they  arc 
capable  of  distinguishing  the  most  subtle 
odors.  But  the  Baron  does  not  decide 
whether  the  perfect  oi^anization  of  the 
Arab  arises  from  the  desert  climate,  or  from 
the  early  cultivation  of  the  higher  faculties. 
“  Sharp  features,  lean,  active  figures,  and 
keen,  animated,  and  restless  feature.*,”  says 
that  great  ethnologist,' Dr.  Pritchard,  “  mark 
the  Arab.”  Men  not  unlike  Mohammed  arc 
often  -met  with  among  the  Sheikhs.  How 
often  you  see  Bedouins  with  long,  thin, 
almost  fleshless  faces,  and  large  and  finely 
formed  features,  which,  half  covered  by  the 
folds  of  their  white  head-dresses,  look  some¬ 
what  sad  and  ghastly.  “  The  Bedouin’s 
large  dark  orbs,”  says  Mr.  Kinglake,  “  roll 
slowly  and  solemnly  over  the  white  of  his 
deep-set  eyes.  His  countenance  shows 
painful  thought  and  long-suffering,  —  the 
suffering  of  one  fallen  from  a  high  estate. 
His  gait  is  strangely  majestic,  and  he 
marches  along  with  his  simple  blanket  as 
thoughhe  were  wearing  the  purple.  His  com¬ 
mon  talk  is  a  series  of  piercing  screams,  and 
cries  more  painful  to  we  ear  than  We  most 
excruciatingfree  music  that  I  ever  endured.” 

The  true  Bedouin  has  an  aquiline  nose,  a 
receding  mouth  and  chin,  a  deep-set,  br^ht 
dark  eye,  large  and  ardent.  He  is  thin  and 
spare,  with  Uttle  muscle;  but  active  and 
vigorous,  —  his  limbs  small,  and  hands  some¬ 
times  of  almost  feminine  delicacy.  Their 
hair  is  almost  always  of  a  deep  black  and 
verj'  bushy ;  the  expression  of  their  physi¬ 
ognomy  is  stern  and  severe.  The  Arabs 
high  up  the  Nile  beyond  Dougda  are  black 
as  negroes,  while  in  the  mountains  on  the 
west  of  Gemer,  Bruce  reports  them  as  often 
having  red  hair  and  blue  eyes. 

Niebubr  describes  the  mountain  women 
as  very  pretty,  but  Ebthen  found  the  No- 
made  women  plain,  haggard,  and  clumsy, 
without  religion,  and  addicted  to  tobacco. 
Hospitable  the  Arabs  arc,  and  when  Wey 
have  it  they  will  share  with  all  who  come 
beneath  their  tent-roof  their  camel’s  milk, 
curds,  and  bread.  After  all,  the  nomade  life 
is  a  hot  and  dismal  one.  A  well-known 
English  traveller  once  met  a  Sheikh  and  his 
familj',  who  for  nine  months  in  We  year  never 
tasted  any  food  but  camel’s  milk.  This  man 
had  never  even  heard  of  We  division  of  time 
into  hours.  After  all  he  was  only  a  Won- 
sand  years  or  so  behind  his  fellows. 

The  Arabs  in  Egj'pt  are  said  to  be  easilj- 
trained  to  imitate,  wiW  astonishing  facilitj'. 
We  work  of  European  artists  and  artisans, 
and  W^  also  acquire  languages  wiW  equal 
ease.  Perhaps  some  dav'  a  new  Mohammed 
may  arise  and  lead  forth  Wese  changeless 
and  unconquerable  hordes  to  reconquer  Asia. 
From  them  some  new  civilization  maj' 
spring,  like  Mohammed,  to  repress  Pagan¬ 
ism  and  smooW  We  way  for  Chrirtianity. 
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in^  Tanganyika  with  the  Nile,  he  might 
eventually  return  bv  way  of  the  Congo  and 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  I  may  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  refer  to  the  report  of  a  meeting  of  the 
society  contained  in  the  Times  of  the  14  th 
of  December,  1869,  where  it  will  be  seen 
that  I  stated  that  in  this  case  we  should 
have  before  us  a  long  and  anxious  period  of 
suspense  regarding  our  traveller. 

“  I  will  conclude  by  hoping  that  your 
readers  will  agree  with  me  that  this  last 
rumor  may  vanish,  like  all  the  previous 
accounts  or  the  great  traveller’s  death. 

“  Your  obedient  servant, 

“  Roderick  I.  Murchison. 

“  February  S.” 

But  even  ap^  from  the  refutation  con¬ 
tained  in  Sir  Roderick’s  letter,  the  original 
statement  was  so  exceedingly  vague  that  it 
was  likely  to  cause  disbelief  after  the  first 
shock  of  surprise  was  over.  Nothing  indeed 
can  well  be  vaguer  than  “a  Portuguese 
trader  travelling  that  way,”  and  the  story 
bears  every  mai%  of  being  such  another  as 
we  had  once  before,  a  pure  invention  on  the 
part  of  some  romantic  native.  Dr.  Living¬ 
stone  has  his  work  yet  to  do,  and  althou^ 
we  speak  confidently  of  the  untruth  of  the 
present  story,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
we  may  any  day  receive  intelligence  that 
what  is  now  surmised  has  actually  come  to 
pass,  and  that  he  has  fallen  a  victim  to  his 
zeal.  In  those  wild,  unexplored  tracts  that 
he  is  about  to  enter,  he  may  fall  in  with 
some  such  fate  as  has  been  shadowed  out 
for  him ;  but  let  us  hope  that  he  will  accom¬ 
plish  his  task  and  be  amongst  us  once  more, 
returning  to  England  to  justify  his  old  friend, 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  in  his  determined 
disbelief,  and  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  all 
those  who  admire  him. 


TRICKS  UPON  TRAVELLERS. 

ONE  of  the  most  wonderful  robl)eries  ever 
jicrpetrated  —  wonderful,  at  least,  when 
one  considers  the  means  at  the  disposal  of 
the  robber  —  was  the  a<;hievemcnt  of  a 
Frenchman,  who,  for  a  long  time  after  it, 
was  recognized  in  his  profession  as  “  the 
King  of  the  Bandits.” 

liis  claim  to  this  title  was  based  upon  a 
single  exploit,  —  the  robbing  of  a  diligence, 
which  feat  he  not  onljy  planned,  but  carried 
into  successful  execution,  without  any  assist¬ 
ance  whatsoever.  To  do  this,  he  made  all 
his  arrangements  with  the  most  careful  com¬ 
pleteness,  and,  we  may  be  sure,  fixed  a  night 
for  the  attack  when  the  coach  carried  a 
freight  wortli  robbing.  He  studied  closely 
the  country  through  which  the  journey  was 
to  be  made,  and  selected  a  point  on  the  road 
where  there  was  a  very  steep  hill,  with 
hedges  and  underwood  at  either  side.  He 
then  procured  a  number  of  stout  sticks  about 
the  Kngth  and  thickness  of  the  barrel  of  a 
gun.  These  he  stuck  into  the  hedges,  let¬ 
ting  the  ends  of  them  appear,  as  if  they 
were  the  muzzles  of  guns  directed  by  per¬ 
sons  in  ambuscade  b^ind  the  hedge.  As 
the  diligence  now  came  toiling  slowly  up  the 
hill,  the  driver  saw  a  man  standing  on  the 
pathway,  and  gesticulating  violently.  On 
approaching  nearer,  the  man  could  be  heard 
distinctly  naranguing  them.  “  Ready  I 
Obey  orders  I  No  firmg  if  there  be  no  re¬ 
sistance  I  ”  And  then  the  robber,  walking 
slowly  forward,  stopped  the  horses,  told  the 
guard  to  get  down  and  to  lie  with  his  face 
and  hands  on  the  ground,  and  that  no  vio¬ 
lence  would  be  offered  to  liim.  He  then 
went  to  the  door  of  the  vehicle,  and  assuring 
the  ladies,  who  were  screaming  for  help,  that 
they  need  be  under  no  alarm,  begged  each 
passenger,  as  he  stepped  out,  to  l^d  him 
nis  purse,  and  then  to  lie  down  on  his  face 
and  hands  near  the  guard.  While  all  this 
drama  was  being  enacted,  the  robber-chief 
kept  shouting  to  his  assistants  not  to  fire 
unless  there  was  resistance ;  not  to  fire  until 
they  should  get  his  signal.  Thus,  one  bv 
one,  he  handed  all  the  passengers  out,  each 
giving  up  his  purse  as  if  it  was  a  ticket,  and 
then  going  and  Iving  upon  the  wet  grass 
side  by  side  with  the  guara.  When  the  dil¬ 
igence  was  empty,  our  highwayman  retired 
with  all  the  movable  property  he  desired  to 
possess  himself  of,  and  escaped  through  the 
wood.  The  most  amusing  part  of  the  story 
was  that  amongst  the  travellers  were  several 
officers  fully  armed,  who  suiYendered  their 
swords  at  discretion,  and  joined  the  other 
dupes  on  the  grass.  It  is  well  to  add  that 
the  robber  was  ultimately  apprehended,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  stolen  property  was 
found  upon  him. 

Another  very  extraordinary  robbery  was 
one  which  has  only  recently  been  detected ; 
if  It  has  less  adventure  in  it  than  the  other, 
it  has  certainly  more  system  and  ingenuity. 

1  The  enterpriser  in  Rib  case  was  also  highly 
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so  much,  although  such  short-lived  anxi¬ 
ety. 

“  Janosrv  9, 1870. 

“  My  dear  Sir,  —  A  few  lines  to  tell 
you  Dr.  Livingstone  has  been  killed  and 
burnt  by  the  natives  ninety  days’ journey 
from  the  Congo.  He  passed  through  a 
native  town,  and  was  three  days  on  his 
journey  when  the  king  of  the  town  died. 
The  natives  declared  Livingstone  had  be¬ 
witched  him,  sent  after  him,  told  him  he 
had  witched  their  king,  and  he  must  die. 
They  then  killed  him  and  burnt  him.  Tliis 
news  comes  by  a  Portuguese  trader  travel¬ 
ling  that  way.  Livingstone  was  on  the 
lakes  at  the  head  of  the  Congo,  making  his 
way  to  the  Congo,  where  he  was  going  to 
come  out 

“  I  believe  this  news  to  be  true. 

“  I  am  expecting  the  Commodore  here 
every  day,  and  on  his  arrival  my  orders  for 
home.” 


the  facts  and  dates  in  our  possession  regard¬ 
ing  the  movements  of  our  great  traveller. 
Livingstone  wrote  from  Ujiji  on  the  30th  of 
May,  1869,  to  Zanzibar,  requesting  to  be 
supplied  with  a  number  of  boatmen  and 
goods  to  enable  him  to  proceed  to  the  north 
of  Lake  Tanganyika,  and,  as  he  expressed 
it,  ‘  to  connect  the  sources  I  have  discovered 
with  the  Nile  of  Speke  and  Baker.’  Dr. 
Kirk,  in  his  despatch  to  Lord  Clarendon  of 
the  2d  of  October,  1869,  states  that  he 
would  lose  no  time  in  procuring  and  send¬ 
ing  the  supplies  demanded.  Granted  that 
these  requirements  were  forwarded  in  a 
week  or  two  from  that  date,  they  could  not 
have  reached  Livingstone  before  the  middle 
of  December,  as  it  takes  two  months  to 
communicate  between  Zanzibar  and  Ujiji. 
How,  then,  can  Livingstone  have  had  tune 
to  organbe  his  expedition  to  proceed  to  the 
northern  end  of  Tanganyika,  and  then 
round  it  to  the  as  yet  unknown  lakes  at  the 
head  of  the  Congo,  by  the  date  required  to 
verify  this  new  rumor  of  his  deatn  ?  For 
the  death,  as  will  be  perceived,  must  have 
happened  ninety  days  before  the  news 
reacned  the  Portuguese  settlements  on  the 
West  Coast. 

Even  on  the  incredible  supposition  that 
Livingstone  started  alone,  and  destitute  as 
he  then  was  at  Ujiji,  without  waiting  for 
the  men  and  supplies  he  had  written  for, 
there  would  not  have  been  time  for  him  to 
have  penetrated  the  totally  unexplored  and 
extensive  region  lying  between  Ujiji  and 
the  head-waters  of  the  Congo. 

“  Not  but  that  I  think  it  quite  possible, 
as  I  have  expressed  it  already  to  tne  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society,  that  if  foiled  in  connect- 


'HE  public  has  again  been  startled  by  the 


J.  news  of  Dr.  Livingstone’s  violent  death, 
and  again  has  Sir  Roderick  ^Iiirchison 
stepp^  forward  to  proclaim  his  utter  dis¬ 
belief  in  the  report  He  has  the  utmost 
faith  in  his  ftiend’s  vitality,  and  can  give 
good  reasons  for  that  faith,  as  will  be  seen 
^m  the  letter  which  we  print  below.  Of 
Dr.  Livingstone  it  may  be  said,  that  he  is 
*<  domned  to  death,  though  fated  not  to  die,” 
for  there  is  a  strange  persistency  in  shock¬ 
ing  all  those  who  are  interestcil  in  his  noble 
work  —  and  who  is  not? — bj’  these  base¬ 
less  stories  of  massacre,  ^^c  treat  the 
present  report  as  baseless,  for  we  cannot 
conceive,  in  the  light  of  the  facts  placed  be¬ 
fore  the  public  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison, 
that  it  can  be  otherwise ;  dates  and  distances 
forbid  its  truth  ;  and  in  onler  to  make  this 
the  more  apparent  we  publish,  as  illustra¬ 
tive  of  the  letter,  a  map  of  Africa  with  Dr. 
Livingstone’s  last  route,  marked  therein  by 
Sir  Roderick  as  far  as  Ujiji,  where  the  trav¬ 
eller  is  now  supposed  to  be.  As  the  small 
scale  on  which  this  map  is  drawn  might 
deceive  some,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state 
that  Lake  Tanganyika  is  about  three  hun¬ 
dred  miles  in  length,  and  the  country  be¬ 
tween  that  lake  and  the  west  coast  is  utterly 
unknown,  which  last  fact  must  add  consid¬ 
erably  to  the  difficulties  of  travelling,  and 
consequently  to  the  time  required  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  journey. 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  have  the 
whole  matter  before  them,  we  print,  not 
only  Sir  Roderick  Murchison’s  letter  to  the 
Times  of  the  3d  instant,  but  also  the  letter 
from  Captain  the  Honorable  Ernest  Coch¬ 
rane,  containing  the  report  which  has  caused 


“  Sir,  —  Having  been  successful  hitherto 
in  disproving  the  various  accounts  of  the 
death  of  my  friend  Dr.  Livingstone,  I  beg 
to  send  you  a  few  lines  expressing  the 
grounds  of  my  disbelief  of  the  last  of  these 
stories,  as  given  in  the  Times  of  this  day. 

“  In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Doherty  from  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa,  of  the  9  th  of  January, 
1870,  Captain  Cochrane  states  that  a  Por¬ 
tuguese  trader  had  brought  (to  what  place 
is  not  said)  the  information  that  when  Liv¬ 
ingstone  was  on  the  lakes  at  the  head  of  the 
Congo,  ninety  da^'s’  journey  from  (the 
mouth  of?)  that  nver,  he  was  killed  and 


mouth  of? 

burnt  by  tlie  natives. 

”  Now,  let  us  compare  this  statement  with 
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thought  of  amongst  his  brethren,  and  was 
wellknown  to  professional  thieves  as  “  Jack 
in  the  Box.”  His  chief  residence  was  in  the 
capital,  but  he  had  offices  for  his  business  in 
P)ftny  other  towns.  His  system  was  this. 
He  had  a  box  so  constructed  that  he  could 
lie  down  in  it  with  ease,  and  rely  upon  al¬ 
ways  having  plenty  of  fresh  air ;  it  could 
also  contain  provisions,  tools,  false  keys,  a 
lantern,  etc.,  etc.,  and  the  real  mode  of  open¬ 
ing  it  was  from  the  inside.  Jack,  having 
caused  himself  to  be  buried  alive  in  this 
coffin,  would  get  it  booked,  say  from  Chester 
to  Euston  Square  by  a  gootls  train,  and  care¬ 
fully  labelled,  “  This  side  up ;  to  be  kept  till 
callra  for.”  The  box  always  was  put  in  a 
train  that  arrived  at  the  station  at  night, 
and  was  accordingly  stored  till  called  for  the 
following  day.  ft  was  in  this  interval  that 
the  robberies  were  committed.  When  the 
whole  station  was  shut  up,  the  porters  dis¬ 
missed,  and  the  place  in  darkness.  Jack 
emerged  from  his  box,  lit  his  lantern,  and 
set  to  work.  He  got  out  his  tools  and  his 
keys,  and  took  his  time,  for  he  had  plenty 
of  time  to  take.  We  all  know  what  an  in¬ 
secure  thing  the  lock  of  a  trunk  is,  and  how 
nearly  all  keys  are  made  on  the  same  pat¬ 
tern.  They  did  not  afford  much  trouble  to 
the  robber ;  he  opened  box  after  box,  un¬ 
packing  them  with  great  care  and  tidiness, 

—  for  long  practice  had  made  him  perfect, 

—  and  selecting  as  keepsakes  the  articles 
that  were  most  valuable,  most  portable,  and 
most  easily  disposed  of.  With  these  glean¬ 
ings  he  filled  tlic  box  in  which  he  ht^  him- 
sSf  come  up  to  town,  and  then  lay  in  con¬ 
cealment  till  the  morning.  The  stores  would 
then  bo  opened,  porters  would  come  in  to 
remove  goods,  and  Jack  would  choose  his 
own  time  to  effect  his  escape.  Later  in  the 
day  he  would  call  for  a  parcel  .that  had 
arrived  from  Chester  by  the  last  goods  train 
of  the  prece<ling  night,  and  that  was  direct- 
e<l  to  DC  called  for ;  he  would  take  it  away 
with  him  in  a  cab,  having  first  paid  all  the 
railway  charges  upon  it.  But  the  day  came 
when  this  little  ‘‘  coup  "  was  made  for  the 
last  time,  and  it  was  a  policeman,  and  not 
his  box,  that  Jack  found  waiting  for  him  on 
application.  The  governor  of  a  county  jail 
showed  me  a  collection  of  the  photographs 
of  all  the  prisoners  who  had  ever  been  in  his 
charge,  —  “  that  is,”  said  he,  “  of  all  except 
one.”  That  honorable  exception  was  our 
friend  Jack ;  he  positively  declined  to  be 
photographed.  lie  said,  with  some  shrewd¬ 
ness,  uat  it  would  ruin  bis  future  prospects. 


SCHILLER’S  FIRST  LOVE. 

[TnniUUd  far  Btut  Satuuat  from  Dit  Oarttniaubt.] 

ON  a  summer  evening  of  the  year  1784 
there  was  assembled  at  Mannheim,  in 
one  of  the  stately  houses  on  the  Parade- 
platZf  a  select  company,  who  listened  with 
rapt  attention  to  a  young  man  declaiming  a 
few  scenes  from  his  latest  drama,  “  Louisa 
Miller.”,  The  youthful  poet,  with  the  slight¬ 
ly  inclined  head,  thoughtful  brow,  and  lus¬ 
trous  eyes,  revealing  a  depth  of  thought  and 
feeling,  is  Friedrich  Schiller.  Near  him  we 
perceive  the  gentleman  of  the  house ;  that 
man  with  the  finely  cut,  intellectual  features 
is  Schiller’s  faithful  friend  and  the  publisher 
of  his  earliest  writings,  the  bookseller  and 
court  councillor,  Christian  Friedrich  Schwan, 
himself  a  meritorious  author  and  highly  es¬ 
teemed  by  Lessing  and  Wieland,  by  Herder 
and  Goethe.  And  of  the  two  females,  just 
developed  into  wonderful  beauty,  hanging 
upon  the  poet’s  words,  one  is  Schwan’s  eld¬ 
est  daughter,  Anna  Margaret,  whose  rela¬ 
tions  to  Chiller  have  thrown  a  ray  of  poetry 
upon  her  name;  the  other  is  Margaret’s 
bosom  friend,  the  fascinating  and  talented 
utress.  Miss  Ziegler,  who  wrought  such  deep 
impressions  on  every  auditor  by  her  imper¬ 
sonation  of  Louisa  in  “  Love  and  Intrigue  ” 
and  Leonora  in  “  Fiesco,”  and  of  whom  a 
contemporary  writes :  “  Never  again  have  I 
heard  such  accents  or  melody  of  love  as  came 
from  her  lips  when  enacting  Fiesco’s  con¬ 
sort.”  Yonder  fine  figure,  of  a  somewhat 
aristocratic  bearing,  but  with  a  mild  and 
pleasing  expression  of  countenance,  is  the 
founder  and  director  of  the  celebrated  Mann¬ 
heim  Theatre,  Baron  Wolfgang  Heribert 
von  Dalberg ;  at  his  side  we  notice  one  of 
the  greatest  of  histrions,  August  Wilhelm 
Iffland,  renowned  also  as  a  dramatic  writer. 

Our  readers  are  acquainted  with  that 
tragical  crisis  in  Schiller’s  life  which  re¬ 
moved  the  former  army  physician  firom 
Stuttgard,  and  bore  him  to  me  fiiendly  city 
on  the  banks  of  the  Neckar. 

In  April,  1781,  “  The  Robbers”  had  been 
put  into  the  printer’s  hands.  To  secure  for 
the  work  a  wider  circulation  Schiller,  be¬ 
fore  the  printing  was  completed,  wrote  to 
Schwan,  transmitting  to  him  at  the  same 
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time  the  first  seven  finished  .sheets.  Full  of 
enthusiasm,  as  he  himself  expresses  it  in  a 
letter  to  Schiller,  Schwan  instantly  hastened 
to  find  Dalberg,  and  read  the  fragment 
aloud  to  him.  Dalberg  now  reemested  the 
poet  to  adapt  his  piece  for  the  Mannheim 
stage,  and  it  was  thus,  with  various  altera¬ 
tions,  i^inst  which  Schiller  vainly  protest¬ 
ed  performed  at  Mannheim  on  the  ISth  of 
January,  1782,  he  being  present.  At  the 
second  performance  (May  25th)  he  had 
again  travelled  to  Mannheim  without  leave, 
was  arrested,  and  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
his  sovereign.  But  the  more  onerous  his 
condition  grew,  the  more  his  spirit  of  liberty 
was  roused.  While  the  general  interest 
was  engaged  by  the  festivities  preparing  at 
Solitude  (the  king’s  pleasure-palace),  in 
honor  of  the  Grand  Prince  Paul  of  Russia, 
Schiller  had  escaped  unobserved  with  his 
trusty  friend,  Streicher. 

We  do  not  propose  to  describe  Schiller’s 
third  sojourn  at  Mannheim  and  Oggersheim, 
the  destitution  with  which  he  had  to  con¬ 
tend  there,  and  the  crushing  disappoint¬ 
ments  he  experienced  from  Dalberg.  Among 
the  few  who  during  that  time  stood  stead¬ 
fastly  by  the  unfortunate  poet  was  Schwan. 
Though  Dalberg  had  rejected  “  Fiesco  ”  as 
unavailable,  Schwan,  justly  admiring  the 
tragedy,  undertook  its  publication ;  the  sum 
given  for  it  sufficed  to  cover  Schiller’s  board- 
mg  expenses  and  to  defray  the  costs  of  the 
journey  to  Bauerbach,  near  Miningen, 
where  a  noble  lady,  tlie  Baroness  of  Wolzo- 
gen,  tendered  to  the  poet  the  quiet  of  a  se¬ 
cluded  retreat. 

There  is  little  to  aid  us  in  discovering 
what  were  Schiller’s  relations  to  the  Schwan 
family  during  this  period.  But  we  may 
draw  an  inference  from  one  of  Schiller’s 
letters  to  Schwan,  dated  Bauerbach,  De¬ 
cember  8,  1782,  in  which  he  says:  “My 
recent  hasty  and  clandestine  departure  pre¬ 
vented  me  from  bidding  adieu  to  you,  my 
dear  fiiend.  I  do  so  now,  and  offer  you  my 
sincerest  thanks  for  the  tender  interest  you 
have  taken  in  my  fate.  'Ihe  situation  in 
which  I  then  was,  afforded  me  abun^nt  op¬ 


portunity  to  test  the  fidelity  of  my  friends, 
and  unpleasant  as  were  many  of  my  experi¬ 
ences,  yet  I  have  been  sufficiently  recom¬ 
pensed  by  the  unflinching  firmness  with 
which  some  few  ftiends  abode  that  test.” 
We  are  further  enlightened  by  a  letter  which 
Schiller’s  father  on  the  same  day  addressed 
to  Schwan  from  Solitude,  wherein  this  sen¬ 
tence  occurs :  “  Your  Honor  has  shown  my 
son.  Dr.  Schiller,  such  extraordinary  friend¬ 
ship  that  I  eonsider  it  my  bounden  duty  to 
offer  you  my  most  cordial  thanks,  with  the 
most  ardent  wish  and  the  humblest  request 
that  it  may  please  you  to  continue  your 
valued  favor  to  that  young  man.” 

But  Schiller  was  fated  not  to  be  absorbed 
too  long  by  p>octical  plans  at  Bauerbach,  on 
his  “  literary  W artburg.”  “  It  was  a  siren’s 
voice,”  writes  Streicher,  “that  called  him 
back  to  Mannheim,  the  coaxing,  seductive 
voice  of  Dalberg ;  and  so,  after  a  resi¬ 
dence  of  seven  months,  he  parted  from  his 
benefactress.”  On  the  28th  of  July, 
1783,  we  again  meet  with  him  at  Mann¬ 
heim,  where  he  took  lodgings  in  a  pleas¬ 
ant  dwelling  situated  near  the  palace  build¬ 
ings.  After  Dalberg’s  house  he  loved  most 
to  be  at  Schwan’s.  “  The  ladies  here,”  he 
writes  on  the  13th  of  November  to  the  Bar¬ 
oness  of  Wolzogen,”  are  not  particularly 
noticeable.  Miss  Schwan  being  about  the 
only  one,  an  actress  excepted  (he  refers  to 
Caroline  Ziegler,  whose  untimely  death 
evoked  general  regret),  who  is  an  excellent 
p>ersoD.  These  and  some  others  sometimes 
cause  me  a  pleasant  hour ;  for  I  fireely  admit 
that  to  associate  with  the  fair  sex  is  by  no 
means  distasteful  to  me.”  Like  a  heavenly 
vision  the  youthful,  amiable,  and  intellectum 
Margaret  Schwan  crossed  the  impressible 
px)et’s  path  and  quickly  supplanted  the  affec¬ 
tion  which  had  just  begun  to  bud  in  his 
breast  for  Charlotte  von  Wolzogen. 

Margaret  Schwan,  we  are  informed  by 
Madame  von  Wolzogen,  was  then  in  her 
seventeenth  year,  a  very  beautiful  girl,  with 
large,  expressive  eyes,  very  quick-witted, 
and  with  a  mind  drawing  her  more  to  the 
world,  literature,  and  art,  than  to  a  quiet 


domestic  life.  In  her  father’s  hospitable 
I  mansion,  the  cynosime  of  savans  and  bel- 
i  esprits,  she  had  early  acquired  not  only 
:  a  sup>erior  education,  but  also  learned  the 
I  art  of  asserting  this  advantage.  Her  fea¬ 
tures,  judging  from  a  painti^  still  pre¬ 
served  by  the  Goetz  family  at  Mannheim, 
are  not  without  a  touch  of  pride  and  of 
severity.*  Margaret  was  generally  present 
when  Schiller  read  to  her  father  his  latest 
'  pmetical  compositions,  nor  was  it  long  be- 
:  fore  her  heart  took  part  in  these  delights, 
and  already  the  puhlic  voice  des^iufted 
I  her  as  Scluller’s  l^trothed.  Still,  no  de- 
I  cisive  step  was  taken,  not  even  when  Schil- 
I  ler’s  connection  with  the  Mannheim  stage 
I  began  to  loosen  more  and  more,  and  he  was 
I  already  preparing  to  accept  an  invitation 
from  Roerner  to  come  to  Leipisic. 

It  was  on  a  cheerless  March  evening  when, 
with  a  heavy  heart,  the  px>et  extended  his 
hand  in  farewell  to  Margaret,  who  stood  be¬ 
fore  him  in  all  her  loveliness,  repressing 
her  deep  emotion,  and  did  not  suffer  him  to 
depart  without  a  friendly  remembrance. 
At  dawn  of  the  following  day  Schiller 
waved  his  last  adieu  to  me  city  on  the 
Neckar.  He  never  saw  Mannheim  again. 

“  Echo,  blithesome  melody. 

The  deKrted  forest  through. 

Ah  !  how  very  easily 
Homan  beings  bid  adieu  !  ” 

The  17th  of  April,  1785,  saw  Schiller 
in  Leipsic,  and  the  week  succeeding  his 
arrival  he  wrote  to  Schwan,  asking  his 
daughter’s  hand  in  marriage.  After  de¬ 
scribing  his  journey  to  Leipsic  and  his  ac¬ 
quaintances  there,  he  thus  proceeds :  “  It  is 
my  intention  to  be  very  diligent  here,  to 
work  at  ‘  Carlos  ’  and  the  ‘  llialia,’  and, 
what  will  probably  please  you  most,  to  re¬ 
turn  by  degrees  to  my  medical  studies.  I 
long  impatiently  for  tliis  epoch  of  mv  life, 
when  my  prospects  shall  be  better  established 

*  The  reader  will  And  excelleiit  pictures  of  Blargaret, 
her  father,  Carolioe  Ziegler,  and  others,  besides  a  number 
of  interesting  autographs,  in  Ooeta’s  illustrated  work,  en¬ 
titled  “  Beloved  Shades,”  and  published  in  Mannheim  in 
1858  —  a  volume  which  seems  not  to  have  attained  the 
circulation  it  deserves. 
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and  more  definite,  and  when  I  shall  be 
able  to  follow  mv  favorite  inclination  only 
for  amusement.  Did  I  not  formerly  study 
medicine  con  amore,  why  should  I  not  do 
so  the  more  now  ?  This,  my  dear  friend, 
might  possibly  convince  you  as  to  the  fixed¬ 
ness  of  my  purpose ;  but  what  will  give  you 
the  most  complete  guaranty,  what  must 
banish  every  doubt  regarding  my  firmness, 

I  have  kept  from  you  until  this  moment. 
Now  or  never  must  it  be  said.  It  is  only 
my  distance  fix>m  you  that  inspires  me  with 
courage  to  avow  this  wish  of  my  heart. 
Often  enough  while  the  happiness  was  yet 
mine  of  being  near  you,  often  enough  did 
the  confession  start  to  ray  lips ;  but  again 
and  again  did  my  courage  fail  me  when  on 
the  ]K)int  of  telling  you  all  firankly.  Your 
kind  ness,  your  sympathy,  your  excellent 
heart,  have  eaused  me  to  cherish  within  my 
breast  a  hope  which  can  be  justified  only 
by  your  indulgence  and  fiiendship.  The 
access  I  had  to  your  house  afforded  me 
an  opportunity  to  become  thoroughly  ac- 

aumnted  with  your  amiable  daughter,  and 
ie  generous  and  kind  treatment  of  which 
yon  both  deemed  me  worthy  has  seduced 
my  heart  into  the  bold  wish  to  be  accepted 
as  your  son.  Hitherto  my  prospects  were 
vague  and  dark,  now  they  are  beginning  to 
change  for  the  better.  Every  fresh  intel¬ 
lectual  effort  will  bring  me  nearer  the  cer¬ 
tain  goal.  Judge  for  yourself  whether  I 
shall  attmn  it  when  my  ardor  is  quickened 
W  the  gratification  of  my  dearest  wish. 
Two  years  more,  and  my  fate  will  be  de¬ 
cided.  I  feel  how  much  I  ask,  and  how 
boldly  and  with  what  little  right  I  ask  it 
It  is  already  a  year  since  this  thought  has 
been  occupying  my  soul ;  but  my  esteem 
for  you  and  your  excellent  daughter  was 
too  great  to  permit  me  to  give  free  olay  to 
a  wish  which  then  could  be  seconded  by 
nothing.  I  imposed  upon  myself  the  duty 
of  visiting  your  house  less  often,  of  seeking 
distraction  in  distance ;  but  my  heart  would 
not  be  quieted  bv  the  shabby  deception. 
To  the  Duke  of  ^Veimar  I  first  unbosomed 
myself.  Induced  by  his  obliging  kindness 
and  the  declaration  that  he  took  an  interest 
in  the  happiness  of  others,  I  confessed  to 
him  that  my  felicity  depended  upon  a  union 
with  your  noble  daughter,  and  I  am  sure 
he  will  do  his  part  when  .the  question  is  to 
complete  my  happiness  by  this  alliance.  I 
shall  add  nothing  more  than  the  assurance 
that  a  hundred  others,  perhaps,  might  offer 
your  daughter  a  more  brilliant  lot  than  I 
can  at  present  promise  her,  but  I  deny  that 
a  heart  can  be  found  beating  for  her  with  a 
warmer  love.  Upon  your  decision,  to  which 
I  look  forward  with  impatience  and  anxious 
expectation,  it  will  depend  whether  I  may 
venture  to  address  vour  daughter  her¬ 
self.” 

What  was  the  issue  of  this  suit?  The 
poet’s  biographers  pretty  nearly  concur  in  re¬ 
marking  that  “  Sen  wan,  without  even  mak¬ 
ing  Schiller’s  proposal  known  to  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  softened  the  bitterness  of  his  refusal  by 
sajdng  that  Margaret’s  disposition  was  not 
in  harmony  with  Schiller’s.”  We  have  it 
in  our  power  to  correct  this  statement. 
What  Caroline  von  Wolzogen  says  in  her 
“  Life  of  Schiller  ”  (I.  206),  namely,  “  that 
Schwan  openly  expressed  to  the  poet,  whom 
he  held  in  great  esteem,  his  doubts  as  to 
whether  his  daughter’s  peculiar  nature  fitted 
her  to  be  his  companion,  and  that  in  so  doing 
Schwan  acted  only  as  a  friend,”  may  indeed, 
be  true ;  but  at  the  bottom  the  matter  was 
otherwise.  On  the  margin  of  said  autograph 
letter  of  Schiller’s,*  still  in  possession  of  the 
Goetz  family  at  Mannheim,  we  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remark  in  Schwan’s  own  hand : 
“  The  ‘  Laura  ’  in  Schiller’s  ‘  Resignation  ’ 
is  no  one  else  but  my  eldest  daughter;  I 
gave  her  this  letter  to  read  and  told  Schil¬ 
ler  to  address  himself  directly  to  her.  Why 
nothing  ever  grew  out  of  the  matter  has  re¬ 
mained  a  mystery  to  me.” 

Let  us  attempt  to  solve  this  mystery. 
There  are  three  things  which  must  be  kept 
in  view.  First,  we  originally  notice  in 
Schiller  (as  in  many  other  men  of  genius)  a 
certain  aversion  to  marriage,  a  reluctance  to 
give  up  a  higher  life  of  mind  and  feeling  for 
a  finite  passion.  On  being  advised  by  the 
composer  Zumsteeg,  who  had  just  been  mar¬ 
ried,  to  follow  his  example,  Schiller  replied, 
“  No,  let  me  bear  my  lot  alone,  in  spite  of 
the  hot  blood  coursing  through  my  veins. 
You  know  that  on  this  sulnect  I  philoso¬ 
phize  after  my  own  fashion.’’ 

But,  in  the  second  place,  this  high-soaring, 
silent  idealism  comes  ever  in  contract  with 
sober  reality,  so  hostile  to  the  ideal.  Bach¬ 
elor  life,  without  order,  without  female  care, 
disgusted  Schiller.  “  Alone  without  guid¬ 
ance,”  he  complains  in  a  letter  to  Reinwald, 

*  k  he^Imlle  of  thii  'etter  m»;  be  found  in  Um  book 
“  BeloTcd  Sbadei,”  already  mentioaed. 


“I  Struggle  to  manage  my  domestic  con¬ 
cerns;  a  thousand  pett^  troubles,  cares, 
and  projects,  hovering  incessantly  before 
me,  distract  my  thoughts,  dissipate  all  poetic 
dreams,  and  clog  the  wings  of  enthusiasm.” 
From  this  state  of  mind  springs  a  longing 
fur  the  pleasiues  of  a  comfortable  home,  for 
which  even  poetry,  if  necessary,  is  often 
given  in  exchange.  “  Hence  wo  can  under¬ 
stand  these  words  of  Schiller  written  to 
his  female  friend  at  Bauerbach  (May  30, 

1 783)  :  “  There  w.is  a  time  when  the  hope 
I  of  immortal  fame  tickled  me,  just  as  a  fine 
dress  pleases  a  woman.  Now  it  is  all  the 
same  to  me;  I  shall  send  ^’ou  my  poetic 
laurels  for  your  next  hauf  a  la  mode,  and 
let  you  have  my  tragic  muse  for  a  kitchen- 
maid.  How  very  small  is  the  poet’s  highest 
greatness  compared  with  the  thought  of  a 
happy  life  1  ” 

Inirdly  and  lastly,  it  may  be  asserted 
that  Schiller,  whose  youth  was  passed  amid 
the  Storm  and  Stress  period,  who  was  him¬ 
self  so  dissatisfied  with  the  female  characters 
of  his  early  dramas,  did  not  yet  know  how  to 
appreciate  sufficiently  the  graces  and  worth 
of  woman.  “  Maiden’s  hearts  ”  he  at  that 
time  sang,  — 

“  Maiden’i  bearU  small  caskets  are, 

Pearls,  ou  teasiog  beut. 

Many  lures  the  golden  star, 

Though  but  ornament. 

Or  a  hundred,  ninety-nine 
Bawbles  of  no  worth  confine.” 

“  It  is  strange,”  he  writes  to  Koerner,  “  but 
I  love  strongly  sensitive  natures,  and  every 
coquette  can  fascinate  me.  Every  one  has 
certain  power  over  me,  and  though,  owing 
to  my  vanity  and  sensibility,  none  can  in¬ 
flame  my  heart,  yet  they  make  me  feel  un¬ 
easy  enough.”  In  another  letter  to  the 
same  friend :  “  My  heart  is  altogether  firee,” 
he  says ;  “  I  have  faithfully  observed  what 
I  made  my  rule  and  what  I  solemnly  prom¬ 
ised  you ;  to  weaken  my  feelings  by  diffus¬ 
ing  them.”  The  following  will  suffice  to 
show  how  Schiller  put  this  theory  of  “  dif¬ 
fusion  ”  into  praetice.  At  Mannheim,  Mar¬ 
garet  Schwan  is  the  real,  the  undisputed 
queen  of  his  heart ;  at  the  same  time  he  be¬ 
gins  an  intimacy  with  Charlotte  von  Kalb, 
the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Titanide, 
with  the  large  eyes  and  heart,  attracting  the 
jKiet  toward  her  with  all  the  fiery  aider  of 
her  tormented  soul;  in  the  spring  of  the 
same  year  he  goes  to  Franefort  with  Iffland 
to  witness  the  representation  of  “  Fiesco,” 
and  loses  his  heart  to  the  esteemed  actress 
Sophia  Albrecht.  And  on  the  18th  of 
January  of  the  next  year,  while  at  Mann¬ 
heim,  he  escorts  the  gifted  and  charming 
actress  Catharine  Baumann  home,  and 
presses  his  miniature  into  her  hands.  But 
what,  perhaps,  must  appear  even  more 
strange  is,  that  not  one  of  these  numerous 
intimacies  produced  a  lyric  bud,  such  as 
burst  with  such  richness  and  fragrance  from 
Goethe’s  heart ;  not  one  of  them  awakened 
as  much  as  a  song  in  the  poet’s  breast  1 

We  sum  up  our  remarks  by  saying  that  it 
was  not  a  deep  necessity  of  tne  heart  which 
determined  Schiller  to  ask  for  Mai^aret’s 
hand,  but  rather  the  longing  for  an  existence 
free  from  cares.  On  the  arrival  of  Schwan’s 
answer  Schiller’s  highest  wish  had  already 
been  gratified.  Koerner ’s  friendship  af¬ 
forded  him  freedom  from  want  and  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  circumstances  which  had  so  early 
..damped  the  fire  of  the  youthful  poet’s  soul. 
Of retiuming  to  medicine  (which  in  no  event 
was  so  seriously  intended)  he  would  think 
i  no  longer  now,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
I  beautiful  dream  of  a  union  with  Marga- 
I  ret  dissolved  before  his  eyes.  In  the  rural 
seclusion  of  the  village  of  Gohlis  he  sought 
to  overcome  the  grief  with  which  these  ms- 
appointed  hopes  filled  him. 

The  gloomy  reflections  of  those  days  gave 
rise  to  that  much-admired  poem  “  Resigna¬ 
tion,”  in  which  the  poet  forcibly  carries  out 
the  idea  that  the  hope  of  a  reward  in  anoth¬ 
er  world  is  but  a  fond  delusion,  as  hope, 
equally  with  enjoyment,  contains  its  own 
reward.  Scluller  lumself  studiously  avoided 
ever  alluding  to  the  occasion  of  the  poem, 
which,  moreover,  he  desired  should  not  be 
regarded  as  his  own  confession  of  faith,  but 
merely  as  an  outburst  of  passion  ;  wherefore 
if  Schwan,  his  intimate  mcnd,/leclareB  em¬ 
phatically  that  it  alludes  to  his  relations 
with  his  daughter  Margaret,  we  have  the 
less  reason  to  question  this  assertion  as 
nothing  is  opposed  to  such  a  supposition, 
neither  the  time  at  which  the  touching 
verses  were  written,  nor  the  passionate  ex¬ 
citement  of  those  days,  in  which  Schiller 
grew  more  and  more  dissatisfied  with  the 
'Ilieatre,  with  Dalberg,  and  with  the  actors ; 
in  which  Madame  von  Kalb’s  passion  dis¬ 
quieted  instead  of  cheering  him,  whilst  his 
pecuniary  embarrassments  became  daily 
more  troublesome,  and  the  homage  whicn 
Margaret’s  beauty  and  accomplishments  re¬ 


ceived  ftom  every  side  filled  him  with  all 
the  pangs  of  jealousy. 

Nevertheless,  Schiller  always  held  the 
Schwan  family  in  affectionate  remembrance. 
When  Schwan  was  on  his  way  to  Lcipsic 
with  his  two  daughters  the  following  year, 
Schiller  met  them  at  Meissen,  and  accompa¬ 
nied  them  to  their  destination,  as  also  to  Dres¬ 
den,  evincing  the  most  cortlial  friendship.  As 
late  as  the  2d  of  May,  1 788,  he  writes  to 
Schwan :  “  Believe  me  that  your  memorj'  will 
ever  be  indelibly  impressed  upon  my  mind 
and  has  no  need  of  being  revived  by  the 
common  method  of  personal  intercoimse  and 
letters  of  assurance.  At  Wieland’s  they  often 
speak  of  your  eldest  daughter ;  during  her 
stay  of  a  few  days  there  she  won  the  affec¬ 
tion  and  esteem  of  all  the  family.  So  I  still 
continue  to  be  a  trifle  remembered  by  her  ? 
Really,  it  makes  me  blush  to  think  how  little 
I  deserve  this  for  my  long  silence.”  To 
Margaret  herself  Schiller  never  wrote. 
The  poet’s  silence,  for  whom  she  preserved 
a  warm  affection,  weighed  heavily  upon 
her  soul.  Once  more  she  met  him  at  Heidel¬ 
berg  while  on  his  journey  to  Suabia  with 
his  young  wife,  —  a  meeting  by  which  both 
were  most  deeply  affected ;  and  Charlotte 
von  Lengefeld  found  her  former  rival  very 
amiable.  Thus  far  extend  my  sources  re¬ 
garding  Schiller’s  relations  to  Margaret 
Schwan. 

All  of  Schiller’s  biographers  agree  in 
stating  that  Margaret  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty-nine,  in  childbirth.  This  statement 
also  is  incorrect.  Margaret  was  never 
married.  On  the  twenty-seventh  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1795,  she  was  laid  by  her  mother’s 
side  in  the  grave,  aged  not  more  than  twen¬ 
ty-nine  years. 


ACROSS  THE  WALNUTS  AND  THE 
WINE. 

“  la  ofter-diaaer  talk 

AcroM  the  walouts  and  the  wine.”  —  Tennyton. 
ILL  there  be  any.  children,  I  wonder, 
amongst  us  a  generation  or  two 
hence  ?  ”  sighed  Housewife  the  other  night, 
upon  the  occasion  of  his  last  juvenile  party 
for  the  season ;  and  really,  when  I  looked 
about  me,  I  could  scarcely  feel  astonished 
at  his  inquiry.  The  room,  indeed,  was  full 
of  children  in  one  sense,  but  in  another  there 
was  not  a  child  to  be  seen.  It  was  an  as¬ 
semblage  of  little  men  and  women.  The 
dancing  was  as  stately  as  a  minuet;  and 
each  duodecimo  dame  had  a  card  in  which 
to  set  down  her  engagements.  I  heard  one 
of  them  refuse  a  most  gallant  cavalier  (in 
puce  velvet  and  lace)  her  hand  for  me 
Lancers,  upon  the  ground  that  it  had  been 
previously  promised  to  another;  and  yet 
she  did  not  dance  that  set. 

“  And  why,”  said  I,  “  my  little  lady,  did 
you  not  dance  with  that  gentleman  ?  I  am 
sure  he  looked  verj’  good-natured.” 

“  Good-natured  ?  —  yes,”  returned  she, 
shrugging  her  small  shoulders;  “but  how 
unfortunately  plain  1  ” 

This  young  person  was  about  eight  years 
old. 

Mrs.  Housewife  had  empowered  me  to 
act  as  one  of  the  masters  of  the  ceremonies, 
—  she  termed  it  “helping  her  to  keep 
order  ” ;  but  any  post  of  that  kind  would 
have  been  a  perfect  sinecure.  “  Romping  ” 
was  as  little  likely  to  take  place  among 
these  decorous  Liliputians,  as  scalping  or 
the  actual  cautery.  The  least  approach  to 
it  was  regarded  with  ineffable  disdain. 
Even  awkwardness  was  visited  with  the 
utmost  severity  of  remark  by  these  small 
ladies. 

“  He  hangs  upon  one  so,”  was  the  verdict 
passed  on  one  young  beau,  who  had  just 
taken  to  “  stickups,’’  and  looked  like  a 
clergy  man  in  miniature. 

Another  was  rejected  by  a  sweet  little 
maiden  of  eleven,  upon  the  ground  that  he 
had  danced  with  her  twice  already. 

“  And  are  you  so  inconstant  as  all  that  ?  ” 
inquired  I,  deferentially. 

“  No,”  said  she,  frankly ;  “  I  like  him  as 
well  as  any  in  the  room.  But  I  don’t  like 
being  laughed  at;  and  people  do  laugh  if 
one  dances  more  than  twice  with  the  same 
person.” 

She  was  actually  afraid  of  “  being  talked 
about  ”  I 

I  overheard  two  little  female  dots  of  six 
or  seven  making  conversation.  They  had 

fot  very  friendly,  and  one  expressed  her 
ope  that  they  should  see  more  of  one  an¬ 
other.  “  My  sister  yonder  ”  (pointing  to  a 
damsel  of  eleven)  “  is  at  home  every  Wed¬ 
nesday  from  three  to  seven.  We  should  be 
so  glad  to  see  you.” 

Instead  of  the  indiscriminate  rush  which 
used  to  follow  the  announcement  of  supper 
when  we  were  young,  these  dignified  juve¬ 


niles  went  down  in  couples,  and  talked  the 
same  twaddle  on  the  stairs  which  their 
seniors  use  —  inquiring  sedately  of  one  an¬ 
other  whether  they  hiw  been  lately  to  the 
theatre,  or  were  going  out  of  town.  At  the 
repast  itself,  it  was  thought  vulgar  to  ad¬ 
mire  :  as  for  bursting  into  applause  at  the 
sight  of  any  gorgeous  dainty,  as  youth  was 
surely  wont  to  do,  —  to  have  given  way  to 
such  an  imjmlse  would  have  been  consid¬ 
ered  barbaric.  On  the  other  hand,  depre¬ 
ciatory  criticism  was  as  freely  exchanged  as 
among  the  most  fashionable  grown-up  so¬ 
ciety.  Professor  Puzzleton’s  son  and  heir, 
aged  seven,  happened  to  be  my  neighbor. 
He  was  prosecuting  his  attentions  to  a  little 
golden-haired  fairy  on  the  other  side  of  him 
in  a  most  characteristic  manner.  Having 
inherited  the  faculty  of  analytical  investi¬ 
gation  from  his  parent,  he  was  taking  the 
gilt  off  the  conjurer’s  tricks  which  had  just 
been  performed  up  stairs,  and  preaching  to 
his  bmoved  object  upon  the  text  of  the  hol¬ 
lowness  of  things  in  general.  Presently  he 
took  up  a  highly  ornamented  cracker,  and 
in  a  loud  and  distinct  voice  —  the  very  echo 
of  his  father’s  lecture-room  tone  —  ob¬ 
served,  “  These  crackers  were  made  at 
home.” 

1  saw  the  color  come  into  Mrs.  House¬ 
wife’s  face  when,  on  finding  it  did  not  ex¬ 
plode,  he  added :  “  Ah,  I  thought  so.” 

Another  young  gentleman  of  somewhat 
less  tender  age,  who,  it  seemed  to  me,  had 
had  c|uite  as  much  champagne  as  was  good 
for  him,  was  ceaseless  in  his  importunities 
for  port. 

“  Port  wine,  I  say  1  ”  —  “  Port  wine,  will 
you  ?  ”  were  the  observations  he  addressed 
to  ever)’  waiter,  with  increasing  irrita¬ 
tion. 

Now,  in  his  ignorance  of  the  tastes  of  the 
rising  generation,  their  host  had  provided 
no  port  wine,  and  the  indignation  of  his 
very  respectable  butler  at  its  being  de¬ 
manded  in  this  public  manner  was  a  charm¬ 
ing  spectacle.  I  saw  him  growing  redder 
and  redder  with  each  reiteration  of  the  re¬ 
quest,  which  he  nevertheless  affected  to 
ignore.  When  the  little  ladies  retired  from 
the  table,  some  of  the  little  gentlemen  re¬ 
mained  to  discuss  matters  of  general  inter¬ 
est,  with  their  little  legs  as  wide  apart  as 
they  would  go,  and  their  little  thumbs  in 
the  arm-holes  of  their  waistcoats,  and  among 
others  was  my  bacchanalian  friend,  as  im¬ 
portunate  as  ever.  “  They  have  got  no 
port  at  this  house ;  think  of  that  I  ”  he  cried. 

Then  Housewife,  wishing  to  discover 
the  young  gentleman’s  reason  for  wanting 
port,  as  well  perhaps  as  to  remove  this 
stigma  from  his  character  for  hospitality, 
caused  a  bottle  of  the  desired  liquor  to  be 
broucht. 

“  Now,  why  were  you  so  anxious  for  that 
wine,  my  young  friend  ?  ”  inquired  he. 

“  Well,  you  see,  I ’ve  had  a  deal  of  danc¬ 
ing;  and  though  your  ‘Fizz’”  (by  which 
he  meant  champagne)  “is  well  enough, 
there ’s  nothing  like  port  wine  to  pick  a  fellow 

"P-” 

From  subsequent  inquiries,  I  discovered 
that  this  gentleman  had  but  just  arrived  at 
his  teens ;  he  had  seen,  as  the  novelists  say, 
only  thirteen  summers ! 

Surely  Housewife’s  remark  upon  the  prob¬ 
able  extinction  of  the  genus  in/ans  officinalis 
—  the  common  child  as  it  used  to  be  —  was 
not  without  good  grounds. 

I  am  bound  to  ^d,  however,  that  the  ris¬ 
ing  generation  are  as  sharp  as  needles ;  per¬ 
haps  their  brain,  forced  into  immature  ac¬ 
tivity,  will  soften  at  the  period  when  it  was 
wont  to  become  well  seasoned  and  mature ; 
but  at  present  their  intelligence  is  acute. 
During  the  course  of  that  evening.  Professor 
Puzzleton  entertained  us  with  one  of  the 
very  best  conundrums  that  I  ever  heard  in 
my  life.  It  was  one  of  that  complicated 
kind  it  is  true,  which  excited  the  wrath  of 
Sydney  Smith,  who  deemed  that  a  man 
should  be  hurried  to  execution  without  be¬ 
ing  permitted  to  explain  the  relation  of  his 
“  third  ”  to  his  “  fourth ;  ”  but  it  was  excel¬ 
lent  for  all  that. 

“  Id  my  fint  my  leooDd  ut ; 

My  Uiird  aad  fourth  I  ate.*’ 

The  answer  to  which  is  like  Columbus’s  egg 
problem,  very  easy  when  we  have  learned 
what  it  is. 

Insatiate. 

Our  juveniles  applauded  it  exceedingly^, 
and  quite  appreciated  it ;  but  what  was  still 
more  curious,  when  the  Professor  added  as 
a  pendant  to  the  above, 

'*  Under  my  first  my  second  stood — 

I  think  you  ’ll  own  this  quite  ss  good,” 

there  was  quite  a  roar  of  juvenile  voices, 
that  had  all  guessed  right. 

Let  us  hope  my  grown-up  readers  have 
been  equally  sagacious. 


V 
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habbakuk. 


Although  the  fig-tree  blossom  not,  0  Lord, 
And  henceforth  fruit  be  found  not  on  the 
vine. 

The  labor  of  the  olive  fail,  the  gourd 

Be  dried  and  lend  no  shelter,  and  the  kine 
Be  taken  from  the  stalls  :  though  at  thy  word 
The  fleeced  flocks  be  cut  off  from  the  fold. 
And  all  our  enemies  when  waxen  bold 
Should  decimate  our  cities  with  the  sword  ; 
Though  the  fair  fields  of  happy  Israel 
Bo  withered  in  thy  glance,  and  yield  no  meat : 
Though  in  thy  temples  rude  unholy  feet 
Tread  down  the  altars  wc  have  loved  so  well : 
Though  powers  and  kingdoms  full  beneath  thy 
rcm, 

Yet  shall  I  safely  dwell  with  thee,  my  God  1 


A  FEMALE  NOVELIST  OF  THE 
PERIOD. 

THE  AUTHORESS  OF  “  COMETH  UP  AS  A  FIX)WKR.” 

rPHE  works  of  this  authoress  are  all  alike, 
1  and  some  description  of  one  will,  there¬ 
fore,  serve  for  all ;  for  the  type  of  hero  and 
heroine  never  varies.  We  saw  it  first  in 
«  Cometh  up  as  a  Flower,”  and  we  meet  it 
a<rain  in  “  Not  Wisely,  but  too  Well,”  and  in 
“'Red  as  a  Rose  is  She,”  a  novel  now  publish- 
in-v  in  a  magazine.  In  the  first-named  work 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  freshness  and  vig¬ 
or,  and  the  penchant  for  sin  was  kept  pretty 
well  out  of  sight,  so  that  it  had,  we  believe, 
a  great  success.  Indeed,  the  fame  which 
the  authoress  thereby  acquired  seems  so  to 
have  stirred  one  of  her  female  contempora¬ 
ries  to  envy,  that  we  were  favored  in  the 
“  St.  James’s  Magazine,”  some  time  ago,  with 
an  inexpressibly  loathsome  and  filthy  paro¬ 
dy  on  “  Not  Wisely,  but  too  Well,”  which  far 
outdid  the  original  in  suggestive  nastiness. 
But,  as  we  have  said,  since  “  Cometh  up  as  a 
Flower,”  we  have  had  no  change  of  type  in 
either  hero  or  heroine,  and  the  public  is,  we 
should  fancy,  beginning  to  become  a  little 
weary  of  the  insanely  sensual  soldier  (prefer¬ 
entially  a  guardsman)  and  the  red-haired 
and  green-eyed  young  girl,  who,  at  the  first 
glance,  is  consumed  with  passion  for  him, 
and  drops  into  his  arms  at  once  like  a  ripe 
(looking  to  her  moral  condition  we  might  add 
like  a  rotten)  apple.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
absurdity  of  such  plots,  our  friend  the  silky- 
mustached  rood,  with  massive  muscles,  col¬ 
umnar  throat,  grand  eyes,  awful  frown,  and 
flowered  dressing-gown,  is  getting  rather 
stale.  The  author  of  “  Guy  Livingstone  ”  is 
responsible  for  his  introduction  into  the  draw¬ 
ing-rooms  of  fiction ;  and  so  many  novelists 
have  adopted  him  since  then,  that  we  are 
weary  of  this  aristocratic  and  sensual  beast, 
who  seems  to  make  seduction  the  business 
of  his  life.  There  is  not  even  the  small 
excitement  of  being  left  in  doubt  whether 
the  tempter  will  succeed  in  his  plans.  He 
has  only  to  beckon,  to  talk  a  little  high- 
flown  dirt,  and  the  golden  head  is  immedi¬ 
ately  buried  on  his  bosom,  and  a  soft  white 
hand  toys  voluptuously  with  his  vine-ten¬ 
dril  locks ! 

“Not  Wisely, but  too  Well”  will  serve  as 
an  excellent  specimen  of  this  authoress’s 
work.  In  it  we  are  introduced  to  the  heroine, 
Kate  Chester,  red-haired  and  white-skinned 
as  usual,  and  Colonel  Dare  Stamer,  guards¬ 
man,  roui,  and  sensualist  also  as  usual ; 
with,  of  course,  “  a  splendid  physical  con¬ 
formation,  certainly.”  The  young  lady  is 
madly  in  love,  simply,  it  seems,  because  the 
irresistible  Dare  has  made  love  to  her  a 
little ;  and  after  being  at  a  party  at  which 
he  rather  snubs  her,  she  goes  home  and  so- 
liloauizes  after  this  fashion.  Observe,  dear 
reader,  she  is  supposed  to  be  a  young  En¬ 
glish  lady,  and  ^e  throws  herself  on  her 
bed,  and  raves  thus :  — 

“O  Dare,  I’d  do  anything  wicked  or  in¬ 
sane  for  you ...  I ’d  rather  te  as  I  am  —  u^ 
terly  wretched  —  than  never  have  heard  your 
voice,  never  have  seen  you  smile  upon  me  as 
you  did  that  day  by  the  shore.  O,  such  a  min¬ 
ute  as  that  would  overpay  centuries  in  hell ! 
If  I  could  make  a  bargain  this  minute  that  I 
should  have  Dare  to  myself  for  just  one  month, 
—  to  be  with  him  always  .  .  .  then  to  live  and 
die  in  torture  for  all  the  countless  ages  of  eter¬ 
nity,  —  why,  I ’d  do  it  this  second,  that  I  would, 
without  a  moment’s  hesitation.  O,  if  I  had  the 
chance  of  being  tried  I  But  God  will  not  let  us 
make  such  bargains,  I  know.  If  he  did,  life 
would  be  starved  and  death  glutted  within  six 
weeks.” 

There  are  several  more  pages  of  this  sort 
of  thing,  but  we  spare  the  reader  further 
quotation,  —  the  writer  calls  them  “  the 
ravings  of  an  utterly  imgoverned  soul.” 
Precisely  so.  But  we  respectfully  submit 
that  we  do  not  want  a  young  woman’s  erotic 
mania  described  for  us  in  the  pages  of  a 
novel.  It  is  neither  useful,  nor  amusing, 
nor  artistic  j  utterly  out  of  place,  and  dis¬ 
gusting.  After  a  little,  of  course  things 


come  to  a  climax,  and  “  his  Circassian  ”  — 
as  she  is  suggestively  called  —  is  nearly 
ready  for  the  sacrifice.  We  have  the  usual 
description  of  a  rapturous  kiss,  which  ends 
with  Dare’s  saying,  he  loves  her  so  much, 
that  “  I ’d  cut  your  dear,  little,  soft  throat 
here  this  very  minute,  if  I  thought  any  other 
man  would  ever  kiss  you  again  as  I  have 
done  to-day.”  We  can  only  say,  from  the 
description  of  the  kiss,  that  u  the  same  sort 
of  osculation  was  to  go  on  promiscuously, 
the  yoimg  lady  would  richly  deserve  such  a 
fate. 

After  this  the  guardsman  asks  her  to  go 
away  with  him  to  the  Mediterranean  in  his 
yacht,  which  these  high-bom  seducers  al¬ 
ways  seem  to  have  close  at  hand.  There  is 
only  one  little  obstacle  in  the  way  of  this 
programme,  and  that  is,  —  he  is  married. 
He  does  not  love  his  wife,  and  would  like 
to  be  rid  of  her.  He  does  love  this  young 
girl,  but  that  does  not  prevent  him  trying 
to  ruin  her,  body  and  soul.  She  will  not 
yield,  however,  and  the  baffled  sensualist 
goes  oflf  in  a  beautiful  stagey  way,  declar¬ 
ing  that  he  will  go  to  the  Devil  without 
her. 

We  pass  over  the  second  volume,  which 
contains  nothing  particularly  piquant,  and 
come  to  the  thii^,  when  she  again  meets  her 
guardsman,  who  immediately  again  asks 
what  he  calls  “his  little  pure  snowdrop” 
(surely,  a  very  comic  touch)  to  come  and  live 
with  him  in  adultery. 

She  has  reached,  the  reader  will  be  glad 
to  learn,  “  concentrated  passion,”  “  not  a 
girl’s  milk-and-water  love.”  He  implores 
her  to  say  “  I  will  ”  (in  the  Crystal  Palace), 
and  adds,  “  Those  two  short  words  will 
many-  us  so  eflfectually  in  the  sight  of  God.” 
This  remarkable  exposition  of  the  views  of 
Providence  on  matrimony  is  not  without 
effect,  and  after  arguing,  “  Could  it  be  right, 
for  a  prejudice  of  society,  to  damn  this  soul 
utterly,”  Kate  consents,  like  a  pure  snow¬ 
drop  as  aforesaid,  to  break  the  Seventh 
Commandment.  All  this  is  followed  by 
much  pathetic  talk  of  her  good  and  bad 
angel,  interspersed  with  glowing  sentences 
about  women  who  forget  their  prudence  in 
love,  and  isles  in  the  southern  seas.  But 
this  snowdrop  docs  not  go  after  all.  That, 
we  suppose,  would  be  immodest  and  very 
shocking,  —  she  only  wishes  to  go ;  and  the 
pleasure  of  sinning  is  lovingly  dwelt  upon. 
A  young  parson,  who  is  himself  her  lover, 
saves  hcT,  by  catching  her  in  the  train  as 
she  is  going  to  town  to  meet  Dare,  and  pum¬ 
melling  her  with  Holy  Writ.  He  prevails, 
precisely,  in  fact,  as  the  old  lover  prevails 
over  Cecil  Tresilian  in  “  Sword  and  Gown,” 
from  which  this  scene  is  evidently  plagiar¬ 
ized.  This  lady,  it  seems,  does  not  scatter 
her  own  dirt,  but  other  peoples’.  It  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  be  original  even  in  writing  nasty 
books. 

In  the  novel  now  publishing  by  this  au¬ 
thoress  —  “  Red  as  a  Rose  is  She,”  —  the 
hero  and  heroine  are  precisely  of  the  same 
stamp,  and  we  have  the  same  curious  pleas¬ 
ure  exhibited  in  describing  animal  passion. 
Thus  we  are  told  on  one  occasion ;  — 

“  Despite  the  utter  abandonment  of  her  atti¬ 
tude,  despite  the  clinging  closeness  of  her  soft, 
supple  form  to  his,  he  feels  none  of  the  painful 

stings  of  passion  that  so  lately  beset  him . 

With  any  other  man  such  abandonment  might 
have  been  dangerous,  with  him  she  is  safe.” 

Reading  this,  one  cannot  help  seeing  that 
the  authoress,  after  her  voluptuous  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  Yivien-like  caress,  feels  a  sort  of 
contempt  for  a  man  with  whom  such  a  siren 
was  safe.  Indeed,  the  writer  seems  to  have 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  a  man’s  feel¬ 
ings  under  the  sway  of  physical  passion. 
We  are  told  when  the  hero  was  carrying 
the  heroine  down  stairs,  “  A  man’s  arms  are 
not  sticks  or  bits  of  iron  that  they  can  hold 
a  beautiful  woman  without  feeling  it.  St. 
John’s  blood  is  giving  little,  quick  throbs  of 
pleasure.”  We  have  also  culled  the  follow¬ 
ing  refined  and  delicate  sentences  firom  an¬ 
other  part  of  the  book.  The  heroine’s 
glances  “  give  a  man  odd  sensations  about 
uie  midriff.”  Again,  a  thing  is  “  wrong, 
but  pleasant, — as  the  monkey  said  when  he 
kiss^  the  cat.” 

This,  then,  is  the  sort  of  pabulum  which  a 
p^ular  lady  novelist  of  the  present  day 
offers  her  readers.  True  the  authoress  has 
brains,  but  this  is  the  use  to  which  she  puts 
them.  We  turn  with  sadness  and  weariness 
of  soul  from  her  pages, — from  the  bad  art, 
the  false  pictures  of  life,  and  the  sensual 
nonsense  which  they  contain,  and  from 
which  they  have  gained  a  doubtful  reputa¬ 
tion. 


A  NEW  magazine,  under  the  title  of  the 
Matrimonial  Gazette  and  Advertiser,  is  an¬ 
nounced  in  London. 


A  WINTER  VIGIL. 

IN  the  winter  of  186-  it  fell  to  my  lot  to 
investigate  one  of  the  most  touching 
stories  of  a  white  man’s  endurance  and  an 
Indian’s  vengeance  I  ever  came  across  in 
the  whole  Northwest.  As  some  of  the 
more  curious  portions  of  the  official  note¬ 
book  of  an  Indian  agent,  I  transcribe  the 
memoranda  relating  to  it. 

Albert  Black  was  an  honest  English  gen¬ 
tleman,  whose  adventures  in  search  of  for¬ 
tune  led  him  away  from  Regent  Street  to 
wander  in  western  worlds,  and  this  is  the 
way  he  “put  through”  a  portion  of  the 
winter  of  that  year.  He  was  residing,  with 
a  single  companion  in  a  little  log  cabin  at 
the  Indian  village  of  Bella-Cool^  on  the 
coast  of  British  Columbia.  There  was  no* 
white  man  nearer  than  one  hundred  miles, 
but  the  villages  of  many  Indian  tribes  were 
situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The 
winter  was  only  half  through ;  few  natives 
came  trading  about  the  post,  and  as  time 
lay  heavily  on  their  hands,  Black  and  his 
companion  resolved  to  go  hunting  for  a  few 
days.  A  canoe  was  accordingly  fitted  out 
with  a  stock  of  provisions  and  ammunition, 
and  with  an  Indian  as  steersman  and  pilot 
they  proceeded  to  cruise  about  among  the 
islands,  now  and  then  landing  and  stalking 
deer,  or  shooting  the  ducks  and  wild  .geese 
which  assemble  in  countless  flocks  by  the 
mouths  of  the  northwestern  rivers  in  win¬ 
ter.  The  season  was  mild,  with  but  a  thin 
coating  of  snow  on  the  ground,  so  that  each 
night  they  encamped  in  the  op^n  air,  and 
slept  well  wrapped  up  in  their  blankets 
round  the  blazing  log  fire.  Few  old  ex¬ 
plorers  in  these  countries  ever  think  of 
carrying  a  tent  with  them,  and  our  hunters 
were  not  possessed  of  one,  even  had  they 
cared  to  avail  themselves  of  its  shelter. 
They  had  been  cruising  about  in  this  man¬ 
ner  for  several  days,  when,  as  usual,  they 
encamped  one  night  on  an  island,  with  the 
canoe  drawn  up  on  the  beach.  Their  pro¬ 
visions  they  built  up  around  them,  to  guard 
them  from  the  attacks  of  any  prowling  In¬ 
dians  or  other  mishaps.  Their  Indian  pilot 
had  informed  them  he  was  just  about  out  of 
powder  and  bullets,  at  the  same  time  beg¬ 
ging  to  be  supplied  with  some,  exhibiting 
his  pouch,  which  contained  but  two  charges. 
The  hunters  were  too  tired  to  open  their 
packages,  and,  notwithstanding  his  solicita¬ 
tions,  they  put  him  off  until  morning.  They 
then,  as  us^,  loaded  their  rifles,  the  Indian 
doing  so  also ;  and  all  three  men  lay  down 
to  sleep,  and  all  slept  save  one. 

How  long  they  slept  Black  could  not 
say,  but  all  that  he  remembered  was  being 
awoke  by  the  report  of  a  rifle.  A  low 
scream,  and  then  a  moan  by  his  side,  told 
him  that  all  was  over  with  his  companion. 
The  Indian’s  place  was  vacant;  and  before 
Black  could  become  fully  conscious  of  his 
situation,  he  was  fired  at  from  the  dark, 
and  a  bullet  struck  his  thigh.  He  attempt¬ 
ed  to  rise,  but  was  unable :  his  leg  was 
fractured.  Instantly  he  grasped  his  revol¬ 
ver,  and  he  had  scarcely  done  so  before  he 
was  conscious  of  a  figure  crouching  towards 
him  in  the  darkness. 

He  immediately  fired,  but  the  shot  did 
not  take  effect,  and  his  would-be  murderer 
retreated  behind  some  rocks.  He  now 
stanched  the  blood  flowing  from  his  wound 
as  well  as  circumstances  would  permit,  tying 
a  handkerchief  around  it.  AD  doubt  was 
now  at  an  end  that  the  Indian  guide,  tempt¬ 
ed  by  the  property,  had  murdered  his  com¬ 
panion,  and  was  only  prevented  by  the 
want  of  ammunition  mom  despatching  him 
too.  AU  night  long  —  it  seemed  a  year  — 
he  kept  awue,  too  excited  to  sleep,  though 
he  was  faint  from  loss  of  blood,  ^metimes 
he  would  relapse  into  an  uneasy  sleep,  from 
which  he  would  be  startled  by  the  barking 
of  his  Uttle  dog,  when  he  would  grasp  his 
revolver,  only  to  see  a  figure  again  skulking 
into  the  darkness.  Daylight  at  last  came, 
and  he  had  now  time  to  contemplate  his 
situation.  Helpless,  badly  wounded,  far 
frx>m  white  or  even  friendly  Indian,  he  was 
alone,  with  an  enemy  watching  every  mo¬ 
ment  to  destroy  him,  as  he  had  done  his 
companion,  whose  glassy  eyes  glared  up  at 
him.  Provisions  enough  were  lying  scat¬ 
tered  around ;  but  none  were  accessible  as 
food,  save  the  bag  of  sugar,  and  on  this  his 
chief  chance  of  subsistence  lay.  He  knew 
enough  of  science  to  know  that  Magendie’s 
dogs  when  fed  on  sugar  soon  grew  emaciated, 
but  he  also  knew  that  it  supported  life  for  a 
time.  Before  night  snow  fell,  and  covered 
the  dead  body  out  of  his  sight.  Sometimes 
he  would  relapse  into  a  half-waking  sleep, 
when  again  the  ever-faithful  dog,  who 
seemed  almost  conscious  how  matters  stood, 
would  warn  him  of  the  approach  of  his 
$nemy.  It  was  in  vain  that  Black  attempt¬ 


ed  to  get  a  shot  at  him ;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  watchfulness  of  his  dog-friend,  the 
wretch  must  soon  have  been  able  to  despatch 
with  his  knife  the  guardian  whose  revolver 
intervened  between  him  and  the  coveted 
property.  And  so  they  kept  their  dreary 
vigils,  and  the  snow  fill  heavDy;  and 
though  his  leg  pained  him  exceedingly,  he 
managed  to  keep  warm  in  his  blanket-lined 
burrow.  The  Indian  would  sometimes  dis¬ 
appear  for  hours  and  even  a  day,  apparent¬ 
ly  looking  after  food.  Hie  poor  nunter 
would  then  imagine  that  he  had  got  clear 
of  his  bloodthirsty  enemy,  when  again  the 
barking  of  Flora  would  warn  her  master. 
On  one  or  two  occasions  the  Indian  man¬ 
aged  to  approach  within  a  few  feet  of  his  in¬ 
tended  victim  before  his  presence  was  de¬ 
tected  ;  and  as  both  mur^rer  and  hunter 
were  equally  intent  on  each  other’s  destruc¬ 
tion,  escapes  were  sometimes  rather  narrow. 
Several  days  elapsed  in  this  manner,  until 
at  last  the  Indian  seemed  to  have  grown 
tired,  and  left  the  island  in  the  canoe ;  for 
they  were  no  longer  alarmed.  The  sugar 
bag  was  getting  nearly  done,  and  the  poor 
dog  was  now  so  wealL  with  hunger,  uiat, 
even  when  it  did  not  absent  itself  searching 
for  food  on  the  shore,  it  was  scarcely  able  to 
give  an  alarm.  If  Black  survived  hunger 
and  his  wound,  which  was  now  getting  very 
painful,  the  Indian,  he  knew,  would  soon 
return  and  accomplish  hb  purpose.  With 
such  thoughts  his  prospects  were  gloomy 
enough,  and  so  he  dozed  away  the  hours, 
half  frozen  and  faint.  It  was  the  tenth  night 
(he  had  long  lost  count  of  time,  but  found  so 
afterwards)  since  the  murderous  attack, 
when  he  was  awoke  by  a  loud  talking  on 
the  beach. 

The  moon,  saDing  over  the  leaden,  snowy 
sky,  enabled  him  to  recognize  the  figures  of 
several  Indians  hauling  a  canoe  on  to  the 
beach.  He  grasped  Us  revolver,  deter¬ 
mined  to  seU  his  life  dearly,  for  he  was  now 
folly  persuaded  that  it  must  be  his  murderer 
returned  with  assistance.  It  was  strange, 
however,  it  struck  him,  that  they  had  landed 
in  such  an  exposed  situation.  “  Who  are 
you  ?  ”  he  inquired,  in  the  Chinook  jargon 

—  the  trading  langui^e  of  the  coast.  A 
low,  surprised  cry  came  from  them.  They 
were  apparently  unaware  of  the  presence  of 
any  one  but  themselves.  Again  he  shouted 
more  cheerily,  and  they  approached  him, 
when  he  was  delighted  to  recognize  the  fa¬ 
miliar  faces  of  several  Bella-Coola  Indians 

—  old  acquaintances  of  his.  He  told  them 
hb  story ;  and  as  they  listened,  he  uncov¬ 
ered  the  body  of  his  murdered  companion, 
they,  every  now  and  again,  bursting  into  a 
cry  of  horror.  Food  was  prepared,  and 
every  attention  paid  to  him.  The  dead 
body  was  buried,  and  Black  conveyed  to  the 
Indian  vDlage,  where  he  was  carefiiUy 
nursed  until  news  reached  the  nearest  white 
man’s  abode.  The  solitary  colonbt  hurried 
down,  and  happening  to  have  been  in  earlier 
days  an  officer  in  the  army,  he  knew  a  Dttle 
about  surgery.  He  dressed  Black’s  wounds, 
and  conveyed  him  back  to  the  settlements, 
where,  under  proper  medical  treatment,  he 
slowly  recovered.  But  it  was  many  months 
before  he  could  walk  without  crutches,  and 
to  the  end  of  his  life  he  wDl  bear  the  marks 
of  that  fearful  experience  of  “  putting 
through  the  winter”  in  the  dark  uys  of 
186-.  As  we  have  a  good  deal  (in  novels) 
of  the  generous  savage,  I  may  as  well  say 
that  my  poor  firiend  had  to  pay  weU  far  aU 
the  hospitality  he  received.  The  water  he 
drank,  the  ground  he  lay  on,  the  wood  that 
warmed  him,  the  food  he  ate,  everything 
was  charged  for,  but  most  cheerfully  paid. 

It  b,  however,  a  greater  pleasure  to  re¬ 
late  that,  after  the  bDl  was  paid,  the  Indian 
threw  in  the  execution  of  the  murderer 
into  the  bargain.  The  avengers  of  blood 
found  him  in  his  lodge,  comfortably  await¬ 
ing  the  death  of  Black  by  starvation  or  cold, 
eifoer  of  which  he,  no  doubt,  thought  would 
save  him  aU  trouble.  He  seemed  rather  to 
exult  when  charged  with  shooting  the  white 
men ;  but  the  Bella-Coola  warriors  took  a 
different  view  of  matters,  and  with  a  sum¬ 
mary  justice,  which  would  have  done  credit 
to  a  (jalifornian  vigilance  committee,  they 
shot  him  where  he  sat. 

As  for  poor  Black,  I  saw  him  dancing  at 
a  Christmas  party  not  very  long  ago ;  out 
a  terrible  limp,  which  causM  his  partner  to 
afterwards  style  him  an  “  awkward  sort  of 
colonial  foUow,”  told  me  an  another  tale. 


Smoking  clubs  are  becoming  very  pop¬ 
ular  institutions  in  England.  One  of  the 
oldest  clubs  is  called  the  Angels’  Smoking 
Club,  a  cui'ious  combination  of  names.  A 
smoking  angel  has  as  ^et  not  been  conceived 
by  the  moat  imaginative  beings. 
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WAITING  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

THRU  CUAirrEBS. 

CHAPTER  III. 

ACK’S  wife  had  “come  back  to  him 
from  the  grave,  ”  —  firom  the  grave  be¬ 
neath  the  coral  tombs,  down  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Indian  Sea.  And  another  woman 
was  waiting  for  him  at  the  altar,  —  waiting 
to  become  his  wife.  Mar^'  was  weeping  at 
hia  feet,  —  weeping  with  the  bitterness  of  a 
mysterious  disappointment;  fur  how  many 
thousands  of  miles  had  she  come,  lonpng 
for  the  glad  smile  of  welcome  with  which 
her  busied  would  rejoice  over  her  when 
they  two,  who  had  seemed  to  be  separated 
by  life  and  death,  should  rush  once  more 
into  each  other’s  arms  I  and  how  terribly 
sad  was  the  grief  that  met  her,  in  the  place 
where  gladness  should  have  beenl  And 
Jenny,  whose  soul  was  filled  with  this  man's 
vows,  was  waiting,  in  a  tempest  of  doubt, 
and  hope,  and  fear,  in  the  church  yonder, 
wondering  why  he  did  not  come  to  make 
her  all  his  own. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  That  question 
should  have  occurred  to  me  at  once ;  but  my 
mind  was  paralyzed,  and  for  a  while  I  could 
not  think.  Mary  I  —  dear,  lost,  wept-for 
Mary,  safe  again ;  brought  home  as  by  a 
miracle  to  Jack’s  arms !  I  could  have  wept 
with  joy;  but  that  the  thought  of  Cousin 
Jenny  —  my  own  dear  heart,  surrendered 
to  him  who  now  wanted  none  of  her  love,  — 
Cousin  Jenny,  dishonored  at  the  altar, 
widowed  in  her  virginity,  most  wretched  in 
the  very  moment  of  ner  chief  glory  —  would 
force  itself  upon  my  mind.” 

“  False  to  thee  —  miserably  false  to  thee, 
Mary !  ”  said  my  poor  brother,  in  a  voice 
that  was  broken  by  the  vehemence  of  hia 
emotion. 

“  Nay,  John,  my  husband !  this  is  some 
fearful  fancy  of  your  own ;  truest,  dearest, 
most  loving  of  husbsmds,  I  cannot  believe 
thee  false,”  said  as  sweet  a  voice  as  ever 
spoke  to  mortal  ears. 

«  Do  not  ask  me,  Mary  —  do  not  speak 
to  me  I  Ask  Ned.  He  ’U  tell  you  what  I 
dare  not  tell  —  all  the  horrible  truth.” 

She  turned  to  look  at  me,  and  something 
in  my  aspect  frightened  her,  having  more 
weight  than  his  wild  words.  She  sprang 
to  her  feet  and  seized  me  by  the  arm. 

“  Brother  Ned,  tell  me  what  he  means.” 

How  could  I  tell  her  ?  how  tell  that  other 
wonuui  what  must  be  told,  and  told  quickly  ? 

But  silence  was  worse  than  all  we  could 
have  said.  She  tiu-ned  her  eyes  firom  my 
face,  back  upon  him,  and  then  on  me  again. 
That  glance  told  her  all.  He  was  dressed 
for  his  wedding ;  and  my  attire  was  a  wit¬ 
ness  stronger  than  words. 

I  saw  the  terrible  thought  flash  into  her 
brain  and  grow  in  an  instant  to  conviction. 
Her  gentle  fr^re,  suffused  with  loving  ten¬ 
derness  a  moment  before,  underwent  a  fiery 
transformation,  and,  with  a  glare  of  angry, 
passionate,  fearful  jealousy,  she  turned  upon 
him  and  cried,  “You  were  going  to  be 
married  again  I  ” 

Poor,  wretched,  terror-stricken  Jack, 
whose  features  were  convulsed  with  the 
tempest  of  remeurse  that  shook  his  soul,  rose 
to  his  feet,  fell  on  his  knees,  clutched  at  her 
hand,  which  she  drew  away  from  him  with 
a  gesture  that  in  its  grand  significance  of 
outraged  honor  was  punishment  enough  for 
worse  sins  than  his,  —  and  then  abased  him¬ 
self  at  her  feet,  clinging  to  her  skirts,  as 
one  who  sues  for  ps^on  which  he  cannot 
hope  to  gain. 

1  could  bear  no  more.  I  rushed  firom  the 
room,  and  hurried  —  swiftly,  but  mechani¬ 
cally,  as  a  man  impelled  to  some  strange 
task,  by  a  power  beyond  himself  —  back  to 
the  church.  As  I  entered  the  porch,  pale, 
disewdered,  with  all  the  bewildering  misery 
of  my  mind  visible  in  my  countenance. 
Cousin  Jenny  read  some  terrible  calamity 
in  my  aspect,  and,  turning  to  my  mother 
with  a  face  as  pale  and  stony  as  the  marble 
tombs  around  her,  whispered  hoarsely, 
“  Mother,  come  away  I  ” 

“  Ned,  what  is  it  ?  Tell  me  —  tell  me, 
my  hoy  —  what  fearful  thing  has  hap¬ 
pened?  ” 

But  I  could  only  echo  Jenny’s  hollow 
whisper,  “  Mother,  come  awa^  1  ” 

We  were  at  home,  Cousin  Jenny  had 
been  left  alone  in  her  room,  before  I  could 
tell  what  had  happened.  But  when  I  found 
words  to  tell  the  truth  to  my  mother,  it 
seemed  the  wonders  of  the  day  were  not  at 
an  end. 

“  Yon  foolidi  child  1  you  almost  frightened 
me  to  death.  I  thought  he  was  killed. 
And  that  is  all,  is  it?  Come  back?  Of 
course  she ’s  come  back !  The  vexations 
<ff  the  world  would  not  be  complete  without 
her ;  and,  even  if  she  had  to  come  firom  her 
grave,  it  must  needs  be,  —  she  was  bom  to 


spoil  my  hopes,  and  to  make  my  poor  boy 
wretchM.” 

That  was  all  my  mother  said ;  and  then 
she  hurried  away  to  attend  to  Cousin  Jenny. 
I  had  just  time  to  wonder  how  it  was  that 
Jenny  had  asked  me  no  questions;  and 
whether,  by  some  strange  intuition,  she  had 
learned  tlie  tmth  without  my  aid,  when  the 
two  women  came  back  to  me  together ;  and 
Jenny,  with  a  glorious  smile  overmastering 
all  her  agony,  and  lighting  up  her  face  with 
the  purest  joy  I  ever  saw  expressed  in 
mortal  countenance,  came  up  to  me,  and 
said,  “  O  Ned  I  why  did  you  not  tell  me 
at  once?  You  don’t  know  what  wicked 
things  you  made  me  think.  I  believed  that 
Jack  was  false  to  me;  and  now,  when  I 
learn  the  truth,  there  is  nothing  the  matter 
at  all,  but  that  the  woman  he  loved  best  has 
come  to  him  in  time  to  save  both  him  and 
me  from  a  great  sin,  and  us  all  from  a  terri¬ 
ble  miserj’.” 

What  could  I  do,  but  kiss  this  good,  brave 
girl,  as  she  stood,  so  beautiful  before  me; 
and  then  hasten  away  to  see  whether  the 
clouds  were  clearing  as  pleasant^  fix>m  the 
sky  over  Jack  and  his  wife.  When  I  got 
to  my  lodgings,  there  was  no  sound  to  gmde 
me,  and  1  hesitated  whether  1  should  go 
into  the  room  where  I  had  left  them,  or  not. 
The  picture  of  Mary’s  wrath  was  in  my 
mind,  and  I  had  still  some  fear.  I  opened 
the  door  as  gently  as  I  could,  and  ventured 
to  look  in;  when — there  were  Jack  and 
Mary,  sitting  hand  in  hand  by  the  fireside, 
as  pleasantly  as  if  Jack’s  heart  had  never 
played  truant,  and  neither  shipwreck  nor 
second  love  had  ever  come  to  separate  them. 
Jack’s  face  was  flushed  with  overflowing 
gladness,  as  I  remembered  it  bad  often  been 
in  the  merriest  days  of  our  boyhood;  and 
Mary’s  eyes  were  bright  with  a  quiet  depth 
of  joy  that  put  all  my  fears  to  rest.  When 
she  saw  me,  she  got  up  and  came  to  meet 
me,  took  my  hand  in  hers,  and,  with  the 
prettiest  blush  of  timid  pride,  she  said, 
“  Brother  Ned,  don’t  think  me  a  virago, 
though  you  saw  me  in  such  a  wicked  pas¬ 
sion.” 

1  told  her,  with  a  good  deal  of  conscious 
blimdering,  that  I  did  not  think  her  any¬ 
thing  of  the  sort ;  but  —  but  I  thought  her — 
well,  I  thought  her  as  much  an  angel  as  if 
she  had  been  to  heaven,  and  come  back 
again  to  teach  us  miserable  human  beings 
how  to  be  perfectly  happy.  And  good  rea¬ 
son  I  had  to  tell  her  so  —  if  I  bad  only 
known  it. 

“  But  tell  me,  Ned,  what  about  dear  Jen¬ 
ny  ?  ”  she  said ;  and  then  I  saw,  just  for  a 
moment,  a  shadow  of  that  awful  jealousy  in 
her  eyes  that  had  blazed  out  on  Jack  an 
hour  before.  But  it  was  only  the  ghost  of 
that  former  look,  which  had  died  out  with 
the  sudden  passion  that  could  not  long  live 
causelessly  in  her  gentle  soul. 

I  was  trying  to  tell,  in  a  collected  fashion, 
all  that  had  occurred,  when  who  should  walk 
into  the  room  but  Cousin  Jenny  herself,  in 
her  ordinary  every-day  dress,  and  looking  no 
more  Uke  a  bride  than  she  had  done  before 
widower  Jack  came  home !  Close  behind 
her  marched  my  mother.  So  there  were 
greetings  and  embracings,  and  all  kinds  of 
joyous  exclamations ;  the  three  women  were 
as  loving  and  familiar  within  ten  minutes  as 
if  they  had  been  together  all  their  lives ; 
and  there  isn’t  a  credulous  gossip  in  all 
Christendom  who  would  have  Mlieved  that 
Mary  and  Jenny  had  ever  been  rivals,  or 
that  my  mother  had  ever  said  a  word  of 
Mary,  save  of  most  doting  fondness.  Jack 
and  I  were  glad  to  slip  away,  and  get  rid  of 
our  blue  coats  and  white  waistcoats ;  and, 
as  for  him,  he  was  so  full  of  delight  in  the 
restoration  of  his  wife,  that  I  absolutely  be¬ 
lieve  to  this  day  that  before  another  hour 
had  passed  he  had  forgotten  all  about  the 
wedcung  that  should  have  been,  and  could 
hardly  have  been  persuaded  that  he  had  ever 
made  love  to  anybody  but  Mary  in  all  his 
life.  Such  —  BO  light  of  heart,  so  drooping 
in  passing  sorrow,  so  exuberant  in  native 
sunshine,  so  elastic  of  spirit  —  is  my  brother 
Jack. 

But  how  did  “  Mrs.  Jack  ”  manage  it  ?  — 
you  want  to  know.  How  did  Mary  contrive 
to  come  back  (as  Jack  said)  from  her  grave 
in  the  bottom  of  the  Indian  Ocean  ?  Why, 
first  of  all,  you  see,  there  had  been  a  little 
mistake  about  that  affair.  When  Jack  lost 
sight  of  the  boat  that  carried  his  wife  away 
from  the  ship’s  side,  it  did  not  go  down  to 
the  depths  of  the  sea,  but  only  down  into  an 
awful  valley  of  water,  between  two  enor¬ 
mous  mountains  of  angry  waves ;  and  when 
it  rose  again  in  the  darkness,  a  hundred 
yards  away  from  the  Star  of  the  East,  no 
eye  could  penetrate  the  intervening  gloom, 
and  no  voice  could  reach  the  ears  of  the  ter¬ 
rified  watchers.  The  good  little  ^at  gal¬ 
lantly  held  its  own  till  morning  broke  and 


the  billows  began  to  subside ;  and,  drifting 
northward,  it  stranded  next  day  on  as  lonely 
a  shore  as  ever  gave  timely  succor  to  ship¬ 
wrecked  mariners,  —  the  coast  of  one  of  the 
F arouliar  Islands.  It  was  many  weeks  after- 
wards  that  a  trader,  driven  far  off  the  Mad¬ 
agascar  coast,  espied  the  signal  which  the 
sailors  had  hoisted  on  the  highest  peak  of 
rock  within  roach ;  and  then,  wheu  a.I  were 
saved  and  carried  to  Tamatave,  many  weeks 
more  elapsed  before  a  passage  could  be  had 
to  Mauritius.  Thence,  the  wearv  voyagers 
found  their  way  to  France ;  and  Mary,  hur¬ 
rying  home,  through  the  kindly  aid  of  the 
consul  at  Bordeaux,  had  thus  come  through 
to  London  before  any  news  could  reach  us 
to  prepare  us  for  a  visitor  who  dropped  upon 
us  as  from  the  skies. 

And  now  there  is  but  little  more  to  tell. 
Brother  Jack  had  to  keep  his  time,  and  go 
back  to  India ;  and  all  our  pressing  persua¬ 
sion  failed  to  break  Mary’s  determination  to 
go  with  him.  When  we  urged  that  she 
wanted  rest,  she  said,  “  What  rest  could  I 
have  if  I  lost  sight  of  my  runaway  husband 
again  ?  No,  no ;  I  shall  be  happy  with  him ; 
and  if,  by  the  time  we  get  back  to  India,  I 
have  not  had  “  a  long  sea-voyage,”  the  doc¬ 
tors  must  have  prescribed  something  which 
it  is  impossible  for  a  poor  patient  to  take. 

So,  our  happy  meeting  was  short,  and  the 
“  farewell  ”  came  by  far  too  soon  ;  but  the 
tears  that  were  shed  at  parting  were  not  all 
sad. 

“  Brother  Ned,”  said  Mary,  as  we  stood 
on  the  deck  of  the  steamer  at  Southampton, 
and  the  order  was  given  for  the  return  to 
the  shore,  —  “Brother  Ned,  I  don’t  think 
dear  Jenny  will  fret  long  for  Jack  ;  and 
when  you  have  found  a  husband  for  her,  no- 

awill  wish  him  more  happiness  than 
’s  wife.” 

Then  we  were  over  the  side,  and  the 
steamer  was  moving  away  ;  and  when  we 
could  no  longer  see  them,  or  return  their 
signals  of  adieu,  mother  forced  a  little  laugh, 
and  asked,  “  Does  anybody  here  want  to  go 
to  India  ?  ” 

“  Not  I,  for  one,”  said  Qousin  Jenny,  drj- 
ing  her  eyes  at  last. 

“  Nor  I,  for  another,”  said  I. 

And  it  is  just  as  well  that  neither  of  us 
did ;  for  after  a  while,  when  the  year  was 
nearly  round  again,  I  began  to  wonder 
whether  I  might  have  hopes  of  Cousin 
Jenny,  after  all.  Not  that  I  mustered  cour¬ 
age,  even  then,  to  run  the  risk  of  another 
rebuff,  by  asking  any  straightforward  ques- 
dons ;  but  I  ventured  one  day  to  say  to  my 
mother,  “  Do  ^ou  think  that  Jenny  is  still 
in  the  same  mind  about  Jack  as  she  was  be¬ 
fore  Mary  arrived  ?  ” 

“  Well,  upon  my  word,  Ned,  you  are  a 
fool  I  ”  was  tne  old  lady’s  emphatic  reply. 

I  should  have  preferred  a  more  explicit 
answer,  or,  at  all  events,  something  in  the 
way  of  enlightenment  on  the  subject  to 
which  my  question  bad  referred  ;  but  this  1 
found  it  impossible  to  obtain  from  that 
quarter.  So  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
appeal  to  Jenny  herself ;  and  this  at  last  I 
managed  to  do,  though  in  a  somewhat  round¬ 
about  way.  I ’m  qmte  conscious  that  1  did 
not  deserve  any  success ;  but  there  are  some 
things  in  this  world  that  go  by  favor.  No 
doubt  I  was  a  very  stupid  kind  of  confessor ; 
but,  for  all  that,  and  in  mercy  and  compas¬ 
sion  for  my  manifold  shortcomings,  Jenny 
made  a  fiiU  and  clear  confession,  that  was 
by  no  means  terrible  to  hear.  Orthodox 
vows  were  made,  and  sealed  with  a  very 
agreeable  formality. 

“  But,  Ned,  you  are  a  terrible  goose,”  said 
Jenny,  “  or  you  would  have  found  it  all  out 
sooner.  Why,  how  did  you  suppose  I  could 
think  any  more  about  Jack,  after  I  saw  what 
a  slave  he  was  to  Mary?  —  as  indeed  he 
ought  to  be,  for  she ’s  the  dearest  creature 
that  ever  was ;  and  I ’m  very  glad  she ’s  go¬ 
ing  to  be  my  sister-in-law  as  well  as  yours. 
Besides,  when  I  really  came  to  understand 
myself,  I  found  that  I  could  never  be  con¬ 
tent  with  a  quarter  of  a  heart,  and  that  I 
was  just  intended  to  throw  myself  away  on 
a  dear,  good,  faithful  goose  like  —  like  you.” 

Well,  well,  it  was  all  arranged,  and  I 
don’t  want  to  be  any  happier  ^an  I  am. 
All  the  preliminaries  were  settled  a  long 
time  ago,  and  there  was  another  visit  to  St. 
John’s ;  on  which  occasion  1  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  appearing  in  the  character  of  the 
bridegroom.  There  is  a  letter  from  India, 
announcing  the  arrival  of  a  junior  Ned  in 
Brother  Jack’s  bungalow,  as  the  baby- 
brother  of  “  little  Mary,”  who  was  born  a 
year  and  a  half  ago ;  and  the  best  “  home 
news  ”  is  that  a  junior  Jack  —  a  miniature 
edition  of  all  my  virtues  and  personal  beau¬ 
ties,  revised  and  corrected  by  “  Mrs.  Ned  ” 
—  better  known  in  the  family  as  “  Cousin 
Jenny  ”  —  is  at  this  moment  crowing  lustily 
in  my  wife’s  arms.  « 


I ’ve  only  two  things  to  say  of  myself,  by 
way  of  parting  egotism,  and  in  these  I  be¬ 
lieve  Mrs.  Nm  will  agree:  first,  that,  on 
the  whole,  I  do  not  set  up  to  be  as  clever  or 
as  worthy  a  person  as  my  brother  Jack; 
but,  secondly,  that  in  one  respect  I  think 
myself  more  meritorious  than  even  he  —  in 
that,  when  Cousin  Jenny  condescended  to 
go  to  St.  John’s  the  second  time,  1  certainly 
did  not  keep  her  “  Waiting  in  the  Church.” 


CHIGNONS. 

“  O INCE  the  invasion  of  the  Romans,” 

O  says  Chateaubriand  in  his  “Md- 
moircs,’’  “  the  French  women  have  always 
sold  their  beautiful  tresses,  to  decorate 
heads  less  favored  by  Nature  than  their 
own ;  and  even  now  the  women  of  Brittany 
sacrifice  that  ornament  for  the  sake  of  some 
silk  kerchief  of  many  colors  at  one  of  the 
periodical  fairs.” 

In  the  environs  of  the  Chateftu  de  Cam- 
bourg,  in  Brittany,  an  annual  fair  is  held, 
on  the  4th  of  September,  in  the  centre  of  an 
extensive  meadow.  This  is  the  local  fete. 
In  the  midst  of  conjurers,  gypsies,  bear¬ 
leaders,  indispensable  attendants  at  these 
fetes,  you  will  look  in  vain  fur  the  red  In¬ 
dian  silks  of  which  Chateaubriand  speaks. 
But  if  you  go  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  rows 
of  tents  and  booths  to  the  very  outskirts  of 
the  village,  you  will  there  see  carts  draped 
with  white  canvas,  the  owners  of  which  offer 
packets  of  brilliant-colored  handkerchiefs, 
mostly  of  cotton,  for  sale.  For  one  of  these 
handkerchiefs,  which  are  about  half  a  franc 
apiece,  the  dealer  often  succeeds  in  obtaining 
an  entire  crop  of  hair.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  girls  of  Brittany  and  Auvergne  never 
sell  their  hair  till  compelled  by  extreme 
poverty.  This,  however,  is  incorrect.  The 
trade  in  hair  dates  from  the  most  remote 
periods,  and  has  become  an  established  cus¬ 
tom.  The  head-dresses  worn  by  the  women 
and  g'lrls  of  the  country  conceal  the  absence 
of  tresses ;  and  the  shorn  lambs  look  none 
the  worse  for  the  absence  of  their  wool. 
Girls  engaged  to  be  married  sell  tbeir  plaits 
with  the  consent  of  their  future  husbands, 
for  the  sake  of  buying  a  trinket  or  some 
article  of  furniture  to  hegin  housekeeping. 
The  Breton  hair  is  much  prized  for  its  un¬ 
rivalled  softness  and  lustre ;  and  the  traders 
in  Brittany  are  not  content  with  the  produce 
of  fairs  and  village  fetes  but  travel  about  the 
whole  year,  tempting  the  possessors  of  beau¬ 
tiful  blonde  or  dark  tresses  to  exchange  them 
for  some  bright  rag  often  not  worth  half  a 
franc.  In  the  Breton  towns,  hairdressers 
will  give  twenty  francs  for  a  pound  of  long 
hair,  that  being  the  fixed  price  throughout 
the  province ;  but  the  young  girls  of  the 
towns  are  not  so  easily  persuaded  as  their 
country  sisters  to  part  with  this  great  nat¬ 
ural  ornament.  'I^e  value  of  a  good  head 
of  hair  is  generally  about  ten  francs,  the 
most  abundant  crop  seldom  weighing  more 
than  half  a  {K>und. 

In  Auvergne  the  hair  trade  is  carried  on 
in  a  much  more  open  manner.  The  trader 
comes  in  his  gig  to  all  the  fairs  of  Ambre, 
Saint  Antbcme,  Arlant,  Aurillac,  and  Riom. 
He  pitches  his  tent  —  on  the  summit  of 
whicn  floats  the  tri-colored  flag  —  in  the 
midst  of  a  grand  display  of  butter,  eggs, 
vegetables,  and  fruit.  He  hides  not  here  in 
a  remote  comer  as  he  does  in  Brittany; 
but,  standing  on  the  platform  of  his  booth, 
his  shirt-sleeves  rolled  up  to  his  shoulders, 
invites  the  women  and  gurls  in  a  loud  voice 
to  step  up  and  show  their  tresses.  Around 
his  booth  assemble  crowds  of  men  and  wo¬ 
men  in  wooden  shoes ;  the  women  in  short 
skirts,  wearing  colored  caps  or  straw  bats 
with  broad  bnms,  the  men  dressed  in  green 
cloth  jackets  and  enormous  hats.  One  after 
another  the  young  girls  mount  upon  the 
platform,  uncover  their  heads,  undo  their 
plaits,  and  exhibit  their  trea.'iures  in  the 
presence  of  the  crowd.  The  buyer  ex¬ 
amines  them  carefullpr,  and  makes  his  offer. 
As  soon  as  a  bargain  is  stmek,  each  girl 
disappears  into  the  interior  of  the  tent. 
Five  minutes  afterwards  she  reappears 
amidst  hooting  and  shouts  of  laughter,  and 
takes  to  her  heels.  These  demonstrations 
deter  no  one,  and  almost  every  girl  follows 
in  the  steps  of  the  first.  Nevertheless,  it 
does  sometimes  happen  that  the  young  men 
unite,  and  after  eying  the  dealer  askance, 
rash  at  his  cart,  and  would  soon  make  an 
end  of  him,  if  he  did  not  pack  up  and  drive 
off  with  his  boot^  as  fast  as  possible. 
'Thanks  to  the  swiftness  of  his  horse,  he 
may  escape  from  the  danger  of  being  pil¬ 
laged  ;  but  he  generally  disappears  among 
clouds  of  dirt,  stones,  bad  eggs,  and  in  fact 
whatever  may  be  within  reach  of  the  gallant 
fellows. 

After  the  travelling  dealer  has  completed 
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hi*  tour  through  the  provinces,  he  takes  his 
goods  to  Paris,  or  some  other  large  town, 
where  he  receives  for  every  pound  of  hair  a 
sum  varying  from  twenty  francs  to  a  hun¬ 
dred,  according  to  the  quality.  After  pass¬ 
ing  through  various  processes,  including 
much  cleansing,  it  is  finally  made  into  chig¬ 
nons. 

To  form  one  large  chignon  the  produce 
of  thirty  heads  is  often  reijuired,  and  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  hair  of  dead  persons  is 
never  used,  as  it  is  supposed  to  he  wanting 
in  the  suppleness  requisite  for  curling  and 
plaiting.  Many  prefer  to  the  hair  of  the 
Bretonnes  that  of  the  German  girls,  which 
is  often  very  beautiful,  though  rarely  met 
with  in  full  perfection.  Chignons  of  the 
tint  known  as  “  angelic  blonde,”  which  is 
chiefly  found  in  Germany,  are  sold  at  an 
e.xorbitant  price.  But  every  kind  of  hair  is 
of  use  for  chignons,  even  the  long  hairs 
combed  out  of  the  head,  which,  in  Paris,  are 
picked  out  of  the  dust-heaps  by  the  chiffun- 
niers,  and  sold  bjr  them  to  the  hairdressers 
for  the  tetes  h  pomtex  —  a  species  of  frisette 
made  of  hair  of  diflferent  qualities  and  un¬ 
even  lengths.  In  fact,  nothing  is  lost ;  hair 
of  an  unpopular  color  is  generally  dyed 
black,  ana  even  parings  of  hair  are  use<l  up 
for  wigs  and  chignons  for  dolls. 

Fifteen  hundred  francs  is  an  exceptional 
price  for  a  chignon.  But  such  a  sum  is  said 
to  have  been  actually  paid  for  one  of  a 
golden  shade,  three  feet  and  a  half  in  length. 
At  the  present  time  a  very  superior  chig¬ 
non  can  be  had  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
francs,  and  ordinary  chignons  are  sold  at 
prices  varying  from  twelve  to  fifty  francs. 


ROMANCE  OF  THE  OPERA. 

AREM  ARK  ABLE  instance  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  which  ihe  possession  of  a  fine  voice 
will  efiect  upon  the  poorest  fortunes  is  given 
in  the  romantic  career  of  Mdme.  Pauline 
Lucca.  Like  Mdlle.  Nilsson,  the  Baroness 
von  Rohden  owes  her  prosperity  to  excep¬ 
tional  natural  abilities  discovered  amon^ 
humble  surroundings.  Her  youth  was  passed 
in  poverty.  The  necessities  of  her  family 
drove  the  little  child  to  eke  out  subsistence 
by  dancing  in  the  Vienna  Hoftheater  ballet, 
where  she  received  more  rebuffs  than  praises, 
—  rebuffs  amounting  often  to  positive  cruel¬ 
ty.  In  1850  the  child  of  eight  was  scolded 
and  threatened  by  the  ballet-master ;  even 
her  parents’  religion  (they  were  .Jews)  be¬ 
ing  added  to  the  scoffs  of  which  the  German 
language  is  so  susceptible.  Little  Pauline 
was  stupid  or  wilful,  and  was  ultimately  re¬ 
jected  as  useless  for  a  dancer.  In  this  ex¬ 
tremity  a  relative  who  possessed  some  means 
offered  to  have  her  educated  for  a  governess. 
She  was  sent  to  school,  where  she  fared  ill, 
according  to  her  own  account,  published  in 
a  foreign  paijcr,  from  which  wc  take  some 
few  particulars  of  her  life.  The  story  of 
her  school  life  is  contained  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend.  She  says :  — 

“  When  I  first  entered  the  school  I  was 
scarcely  nine  years  old.  Some  years  before, 
as  the  child  of  a  well-to-do  merchant,  I  had 
attended  school,  but  now  learned  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  such  a  position  and  my 
present  standing.  It  was  a  long  time  be¬ 
fore  I  could  drill  my  childish  heart  to  en¬ 
dure  in  silence  all  the  humiliations  to  which 
I  was  subjected.  But  a  triumph  lay  in 
store  for  me.  As  the  time  for  the  examina¬ 
tion  drew  near,  teachers  and  scholars  were 
in  continual  excitement.  I  alone  beheld 
the  preparations  with  indifference,  because 
certain  I  would  be  considered  too  insignifi¬ 
cant  to  be  questioned.  Every  day,  firom 
twelve  until  one  o’clock,  we  were  pratltised 
in  singing ;  not  in  the  form  of  regular  musi¬ 
cal  instruction,  but  simply  required  to  fol¬ 
low  the  air  played  on  a  violin,  and  drilled 
like  so  many  canary-birds.  I  was  never 
allowed  to  sing,  but  served  the  teacher  as 
a  music-stand,  holding  his  notes  for  him. 
Everything  was  finally  prepared,  and  the 
august  day  arrived.  I  remember  how  awed 
we  were  by  the  appearance  of  the  principal 
in  a  new  cap  of  extraordinary  construc¬ 
tion. 

“  We  were  required  to  dress  alike,  and 
trouble  enough  my  poor  mother  had  had  to 
meet  the  expense  of  my  outfit.  The  guests 
were  assembled ;  the  girls  were  ranged  on 
benches  —  I  in  a  corner  behind"  the  others 
—  and  the  terrible  man,  the  Examiner,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  business.  A  solitary  question 
was  put  to  me  just  when  I  had  arranged 
mys^  most  comfortably  to  overlook  the 
room.  Of  course,  as  1  had  not  the  least 
idea  of  the  proper  answer,  I  replied  at  ran¬ 
dom,  and  sat  down  again,  amid  the  scorn¬ 
ful  laughter  of  my  fellow-scholars,  and  the 
frowns  of  my  teacheis.  The  Examiner 
alone  seemed  intensely  amused,  as  if  he 


considered  the  reply  especially  appropriate. 
I  was  again  aroused  by  the  rising  of  the 
whole  school  preparatory  to  singing.  I 
looked  up  and  saw  my  mother  directly  be¬ 
fore  me,  the  tears  rolling  down  her  face, 
and  looking  reproachfully  at  me.  For  the 
first  time  I  was  really  mortified,  and  the 
thought  flashed  through  my  mind  —  How 
can  1  make  up  for  that  stupidity  ?  I  had 
been  forbidden  even  the  privilege  of  hold¬ 
ing  the  notes  at  my  examination,  but  witli 
the  assurance  of  fate  my  heart  urged  me  to 
go  forward  with  the  rest  to  sing. 

“  Quick  as  thought  I  advanced,  heedless 
of  the  curious  looks  of  the  teachers.  After 
the  others  had,  parrot-like,  gone  over  the 
songs  required,  the  Examiner,  whom  I  had 
earnestly,  wistfully  starv'd  at  during  the 
singing,  turned  suddenly  to  me,  with  the 
question,  ‘  Now,  what  can  you  sing  ?  ’ 
‘  Ach  1  everything  the  others  have  sung,  — 
everything,’  answered  I,  sturdily. 

“  ‘  So,  so  1  then  sing  this.’ 

“  It  was  a  little  air  which  I  disliked ;  I 
turned  up  my  pug  nose,  but  sang  it,  then 
instantly  asked  permission  to  sing  the  Ave 
Maria,  which,  being  the  most  difficult,  bad 
been  omitted  by  the  others.  Permission 
was  granted,  and,  seizing  the  notes  with  the 
eagerness  of  one  determined  at  one  stroke 
to  make  amends  for  the  past,  I  sang  that 
simple  but  inexpressibly  touching  composi¬ 
tion  (even  now  when  I  sing  it  the  tears 
spring  to  my  eyes).  How  did  I  sing  ?  I  do 
not  know,  —  only  this  much  I  remember, 
that  as  I  ended  I  found  myself  caught  in 
the  arms  of  the  Examiner,  who,  between 
tears  and  kisses,  exclaimed,  ‘  Child,  thou 
hast  sung  like  an  angel  1  ’  I  turned  to  my 
schoolmates,  to  meet  only  sour,  envious  faces ; 
but  one  little  girl  ran  up  to  embrace  me 
and  congratulate  me.  My  mother  was  in  a 
flutter  of  delight,  and  could  not  sufficiently 
express  her  wonder.” 

From  the  day  when  Pauline  proved  at 
school  the  possession  of  at  all  events  one 
talent  in  an  admirable  degree,  her  vocation 
was  decided.  She  was  at  once  made  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  chorus  connected  with  the  Kiim- 
tbner  Theatre,  and  half  a  dozen  years  later 
she  made  her  first  impression  upon  the  pub¬ 
lic.  She  was  seventeen  when,  in  October, 
1857,  she  sang  the  role  of  the  first  brides¬ 
maid  in  Der  Freischuiz.  We  are  indebted 
to  her  again  for  a  description  of  this  import 
tant  evening.  The  theatre  was  crowded  to 
excess,  and  away  upon  “  Olympus  ”  sat  a 
little,  dried-up,  weather-beaten  Jew,  anx¬ 
iously  waiting  for  the  moments  of  his  child’s 
success,  for  she  had  assured  him  she  meant 
to  create  such  a  furore  as  to  incite  the  man¬ 
ager  to  engage  her  for  the  rendition  of  the 
second-best  parts.  She  has  not  greatly  al¬ 
tered  since  that  time,  says  the  writer  in  the 
Orchestra,  from  whose  interesting  paper  we 
have  epitomized  these  facts,  in  personal  ap¬ 
pearance,  —  is  now,  as  then,  a  plump,  grace¬ 
ful  little  figure,  with  large,  brilliant,  blue- 
gray  eyes,  shadowed  by  long  black  lashes, 
and  arched  by  boldly  defined  brows.  She 
entered  leading  the  bridal  chorus,  and 
kneeling  before  Agathe,  began  the  well- 
known  melody  in  such  a  joyous,  dashing, 
lark -like  fashion,  that  the  audience  broke 
out  in  tumultuous  applause.  Such  a  rendi¬ 
tion  they  had  never  before  heard,  and  the 
little  leader  was  called  to  the  front  of  the 
stage  to  repeat  the  song.  When  the  curtain 
finally  fell,  and  the  little  old  man  waited 
impatiently  at  the  door  of  the  chorus  green¬ 
room,  Pauline  flew  out  with  the  delightful 
news  that  she  was  engaged  at  six  hundred 
guilders  yearly  to  sing  the  lesser  solo 
parts. 

It  was,  however,  necessary  that  the  orches¬ 
tral  conductor,  Eckert,  should  first  test  her 
voice.  This  he  did  tbe  following  day,  and 
pronounced  the  astonishing  judgment  that 
she  possessed  neither  voice  nor  talent,  and 
must  remain  in  the  chorus.  Pauline  has 
never  lacked  spirit,  so  she  stamped  her  little 
foot  in  a  rage,  crying  out  that  she  had  both 
voice  and  talent,  and  would  show  him  some 
time  what  he  bad  lost;  furthermore,  she 
would  never  sing  in  the  chorus  again,  —  and 
never  again  in  Vienna.  She  persuaded 
her  father  to  leave  Vienna,  and  six  months 
latter  we  find  he^rima  donna  of  the  thea¬ 
tre  of  Olmiitz.  Tlie  little  Vienna  Jewess 
—  Pauline  Lucas  —  has  become  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Pauline  Lucca,  since,  a  few  years  back, 
the  wife  of  the  Baron  von  Rohden. 

Her  house,  as  that  of  the  Baroness  von 
Rohden,  is  one  of  the  most  popular  among 
the  aristocracy  of  Berlin,  and,  although  she 

fives  delightful  balls,  dancing  still  remains 
er  weakness,  —  she  likes  it  no  better  than 
when  an  eight-year-old  child.  By  a  strange 
freak  of  fate  ue  same  operatic  conductor 
who  pronounced  such  severe  judgment 
upon  ner  in  Vienna  is  now  occupying  the 
same  position  in  Berlin. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  SIAMESE 
TWINS. 

These  “  great  twin  brethren  ”  were  born 
about  the  year  1825  at  Bang  Meklong, 
a  village  of  fishermen  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Meklong,  and  distant  about 
thirty  miles  from  the  populous  capital  of 
Siam.  Their  father  was  a  Chinaman,  and 
their  mother  was  of  Siamese  descent  only 
on  her  maternal  side.  The  Twins  are, 
therefore,  three  (juarters  Chinese  by  blood, 
and  one  quarter  Siamese.  Any  one  familiar 
with  the  oblique  eye,  and  other  strongly 
marked  features  which  characterize  tbe 
Mongolian  race,  will  at  once  notice  how 
thoroughly  the  Twins  betray  by  the  cast  of 
their  countenances  their  Chinese  origin. 

The  land  of  their  birth  is  a  land  where 
the  religion  of  Buddha  has  taken  the  firmest 
root.  The  practical  rules  of  conduct  which 
the  great  Messiah  of  Brahminism  taught 
have  sunk  deep  into  the  hearts  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Siam  ;  and  there  is  no  tenet  on  which 
Buddha  laid  greater  stress  than  on  that 
which  upholds  the  sanctity  of  every  form  of 
animal  life.  “  Shed  not  blood,  for  the  blood 
is  the  life,”  is  one  of  the  great  texts  which 
the  apostle  from  Magadha  was  continually 
enforcing ;  and  it  is  probably  to  the  practi¬ 
cal  application  of  this  rule  tbat  the  Siamese 
Twins  owe  their  escape  from  an  untimely 
destruction. 

Perhaps  in  other  countries  such  twins 
may  have  been  born,  but  they  have  prob¬ 
ably  been  destroyed,  or  severed  by  a  sur¬ 
geon’s  knife,  to  take  their  chance  of  living 
or  dying,  as  the  Fates  might  determine. 
But  in  Siam,  maternal  affection,  being 
strengthened  by  the  maxims  of  religion, 
allowed  no  interference  with  this  whimsical 
freak  of  nature;  and  so  the  Twins,  who 
belonged  to  the  humblest  ranks  of  life, 
grew  up  to  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years  amidst  the  fishermen  of  their  native 
village.  In  those  days,  the  gates  of  Siam 
were  closely  barred  against  foreigners, — 
no  trade  with  the  white-faced  strangers  was 
permitted ;  and  the  rulers  of  this  litue  king¬ 
dom,  trembling  with  hatred  and  fear,  sat 
watching  the  progress  of  English  arms  in 
Birmab,  with  a  conviction  that  they  them¬ 
selves,  too,  were  one  day  to  be  swallowed 
up  by  the  pale,  gray-eyed  invaders. 

In  tbe  midst  of  these  agitations,  there 
arrived  an  American  vessel  in  tbe  roadstead 
at  Bangkok,  laden  with  a  large  quantity  of 
condemned  guns  and  other  military  stores, 
which  the  astute  Yankee  had  bought  up  in 
a  Government  auction  at  Calcutta,  and  ex¬ 
pected  to  sell  at  high  prices  to  the  Siamese 
authorities,  who,  as  be  imagined,  would  be 
only  too  glad  to  procure  European  weapons 
to  tium  in  case  of  need  against  European 
intruders.  It  was  then  his  plan  to  invest 
the  purchase-money  in  rice,  in  those  days 
abundant  and  cheap  in  Siam,  and  scarce 
and  dear  in  China.  But  the  jealous  rulers 
of  the  land  would  not  buy  his  gims,  and 
they  displayed  their  malice  in  forbidding 
any  of  their  people  to  sell  the  stranger  rice. 

By  some  piece  of  good  luck,  the  disap¬ 
pointed  mariner  fell  in  with  the  Twins,  and, 
having  once  enticed  them  on  board  his  craft, 
he  was  not  long  in  weighing  anchor,  and 
went  whistling  down  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  quite 
alive  to  the  value  of  the  prize  he  had  se¬ 
cured.  By  exhibiting  these  Twins  in  the 
civilized  world,  he  made  a  fortune  for  him¬ 
self  and  for  them ;  and  when  they  had  ac¬ 
cumulated  sufficient  means,  the  Siamese 
brothers  settled  in  America,  where  they 
have  been  peacefully  residing  for  many 
years.  They  each  of  them  married,  and 
have  each  of  them  a  family.  It  was  only 
very  recently  that  their  parents  in  Siam 
died.  In  consequence  of  pecuniary  losses 
sustained  during  the  late  troubles  in  the 
Southern  States  of  America,  it  became  ex¬ 
pedient  for  these  Twins  a^ain  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  the  public.  They  merefore  came  to 
London,  during  the  early  part  of  last  year ; 
and  the  discussion  which  then  arose  in  some 
of  the  current  journals  in  connection  with  a 
proposed  surgical  operation,  was  probably 
notliing  more  than  a  “  puff,”  cleverly  got 
to  “  draw  ”  a  wonder-loving  public.  No 
severance  by  the  knife  of  a  surgeon  was 
ever  seriously  contemplated. 


CROCODILES. 

OF  all  wild  animals,  the  crocodile  seems 
to  be  the  most  alarming  and  destruc¬ 
tible.  An  Egyptian  sportsman,  who  sup¬ 
ported  himselfand  his  family  by  the  produce 
of  his  gun,  about  six  years  since,  with  three 
of  his  neighbors,  went  to  an  island  called 
Geizet-il-Arab  —  a  favorite  resort  of  croco¬ 
diles —  to  hunt  for  their  eggs.  As  they 
were  going  roimd  the  island,  three  croco-  I 


diles  escaped  into  the  river.  On  examining 
the  spot,  a  quantity  of  eggs  were  discovered 
in  the  sand.  'Iliese  they  secured,  and  were 
proceeding  back  to  their  tent,  when  a  croco¬ 
dile  who  had  watched  the  transaction  rushed 
to  the  place  of  her  deposit,  and  as  npidlr 
returned  to  the  river,  and  swimming,  fol¬ 
lowed  them  opposite  to  their  abode,  where 
until  nightfall  her  eyes  were  seen  above  the 
water.  The  sportsmen  feasted  sumptuously 
upon  their  spoil;  but  as  soon  as  the  last 
embers  of  their  fire  had  died  away,  the 
crocodile  charged  them  furiously,  repeating 
her  attacks  several  times  during  the  night ; 
and  it  was  only  by  the  frequent  discharge 
of  their  fire-arms  that  they  kept  her  off  at 
all.  The  crocodile,  which  had  hitherto  re¬ 
mained  harmless,  now  became  furious,  and 
attacked  all  the  cattle  it  could  catch  upon 
the  river-side.  Among  the  victims  was  a 
fine  mare  in  a  neighboring  village,  who,  as 
usual,  was  allowed  to  graze  in  the  coarse 
abundant  pasturage.  One  day,  whilst 
drinking,  she  was  seized  in  the  back  of  the 
neck  by  the  jaws  of  the  crocodile.  The 
mare,  being  a  powerful  animal,  in  an  agony 
of  pain  threw  up  her  head.  The  crocodile 
dropped  upon  her  back,  and  with  her  strange 
burden  the  mare  galloped  off  to  her  stabm. 
The  astonished  villagers  immediately  set 
upon  the  crocodile  with  their  naboot,  or 
stout  sticks,  until  she  was  induced  to  let  go 
her  hold  and  dismount ;  but  the  mare  died 
fix>m  the  joint  effect  of  her  wounds  and  the 
fright. 

During  March,  which  is  the  breeding  sea¬ 
son,  the  crocodiles  deposit  their  eggs  in  the 
sand  on  the  banks,  or,  m  preference,  in  small 
sand-banks  or  islands  on  the  stream.  The 
eggs,  which  are  white  and  hard,  in  size  re¬ 
semble  those  of  a  domestic  goose.  One  found 
on  the  White  River  measured  exactly  three 
inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  five  inches 
and  thirteen  sixteenths  in  circumference. 

The  care  and  anxiety  bestowed  by  these 
ferocious  creatures  upon  their  eggs  is  as¬ 
tonishing.  When  about  to  lay,  uie  female 
crocodile  will  dig  with  her  claws  a  hole  in 
the  sand,  six  inches  deep,  drop  her  egg 
therein,  and  cover  it  up.  She  will  then 
make  several  holes  around  the  first,  to  mis¬ 
lead  those  in  search  of  her  treasure.  Every 
day  she  will  add  afresh  egg  to  her  store,  at 
the  same  time  carefully  enla^ng  tbe  excava¬ 
tion,  turning  them  and  re-covering  them  with 
sand.  After  they  are  hatched  by  the  sun’s 
rays,  the  mother  will  place  her  young  in 
the  shallow  water  of  a  retired  creek,  where 
she  vrill  nourish  them  until  they  are  capable 
of  feeding  themselves. 


THE  FATAL  BOUQUET. 

Tl^HAT  may  be  the  ordinary  price  of  such 

T  T  a  bouquet  as  a  bridemaid  generally 
carries  to  assist  her  in  the  sometimes  diffi¬ 
cult  duty  of  appearing  irresistible,  1  cannot 
say ;  but  the  only  one  I  ever  had  anything 
to  do  with  cost  me  dear,  as  will  be  seen. 
Never,  O  my  friends,  make  rash  promises ; 
or,  if  you  do,  don’t  keep  them ;  anu  in  after¬ 
days  it  will  be  a  comfort  to  you  to  reflect 
that  you  were  not  so  good  as  your  w(»d.  It 
was  many  years  ago  that  I  was  obliged  to  be 
present  at  no  less  melancholy  a  ceremony 
than  a  wedding;  and  it  has  cast  a  cloud 
over  all  my  subsequent  life.  It  was  a  lovely 
afternoon  in  summer;  Zephyr  and  Aurora 
had  been  joined  together  in  holy  matri¬ 
mony;  the  cake  had  been  cut;  the  cham¬ 
pagne  had  flowed ;  the  chariot  had  carried 
off  the  infatuated  pair ;  the  slipper  had  been 
thrown  ;  the  tears  had  been  shed  ;  and 
everybody  was  as  dull  as  ditch-water.  I 
sat  and  tmked  with  Arabella,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  bridemaids.  Whether  a  bride- 
maid  nowadays  carries  her  bouquet  as 
Arabella’s  was  then  carried,  I  cannot  tell 
(for  I  now  live  much  “  out  of  the  world  ”), 
but  hers  was  carried  by  means  of  a  ring  at 
the  end  of  a  sort  of  cornucopia,  in  which 
were  stuck  the  sweetest  of  flowers.  W’hat 
we  said,  1  do  not  (fortunately)  recollect; 
but  the  rite  lately  performed  had  undoubt¬ 
edly  exercised  a  singular  influence,  so  that 
eyes  were  more  than  usually  eloquent,  voices 
were  more  than  usually  soft  and  low,  and 
conversation  was  more  than  usually  senti¬ 
mental,  and,  1  am  afraid,  absurd.  At  last, 
however,  it  was  somehow  broi^ht  to  pass 
that  Arabella  said,  playfully,  “  Very  well, 
then,  on  one  condition.” 

“  What  is  it  ?  ”  I  asked,  eagerly. 

“  That  you  carry  it  exactly  as  I  do,  and 
that  you  take  it  with  you  wherever  you  go 
to-dw.” 

“  These  are  very  easy  terms,”  I  rejoined ; 
“  and  I  am  only  too  glad  to  accept  them.” 

All  that  followed  I  cannot  remember ;  but 
my  ears,  when  I  think  of  the  scene,  are  once 
more  filled  widi  a  sound  as  of  a  low,  but 
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pleasant,  laughing  chorus,  (ur  rather  duet; 
and  my  lips,  when  I  think  of  the  scene,  feel 
once  more  the  touch  of  a  something  softer 
than  Telvet.  And  that  something  had  four 
fingers  and  a  thumb.  Such  a  pretty  thumb ! 
It  was  as  much  prettier  tnan  ordinary 
thumbs  as  a  dimpe  is  prettier  than  a 
knuckle. 

Well,  I  took  the  bouquet,  and  I  hung  it 
by  the  ring  on  my  little  finger ;  and  all  at 
once  I  began  to  feel  uncommonly  like  a  fool. 
1  ^d  said  that  1  accepted  the  conditions 
gladly ;  now  1  knew  that  I  had  spoken  in 
my  haste,  and  that  most  men  who  speak  in 
their  haste  are  liars.  So  I  took  mournful 
leave  of  Arabella,  who,  as  1  departed,  called 
out,  “Mind,  I  shall  see  you  to-morrow, 
and  shall  require  a  full,  tru^  and  particular 
account  of  aU  that  befalls  my  bouquet.’* 

I  replied  —  gayly,  as  some  people  say ; 
that  is,  incoherently,  and  with  a  hysterical 
gigirle. 

My  trials  began  as  soon  as  I  was  outside 
the  door,  (or  a  sympathetic  cabman  at  once 
discerning  my  beflowerod condition,  whipped 
his  horse  into  a  gallop  and  proffered  the 
safe  refuge  of  his  hansom.  But  I  had  n’t 
three  hundred  yards  to  go,  and  it  seemed 
ridiculous  for  a  pnxv  and  economical  man  to 
ride  that  short  distance.  However,  if  you 
are  under  the  impression  that  in  a  free 
country,  such  as  we  have  the  happiness  to 
“  move  on  ”  in,  a  man,  who  not  only  has  on 
a  wedding-garment  (which  is  of  itself  a 
dangerous  thing  to  wear  in  the  streets),  but 
also  carries  a  bouquet  hanging  by  a  ring 
from  his  little  finger,  can  walk  three  hun¬ 
dred  yards  on  the  Queen’s  highway  with 
impunity,  you  had  better  try  it.  All  1  know 

is,  /  couldn’t.  The  cabman,  unable  to 
comprehend  my  refusal  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  drove  close  against  the  curbstone, 
keeping  pace  with  me  as  I  went,  touching 
his  hat  at  intervals,  ejaculating  compassion¬ 
ately,  “  Keb,  sir,  you ’d  better  ’ev  a  keb  — 
you  did  indeed,”  and  so  exposing  me  to  a 
thousand  times  as  much  notice  as  1  should 
otherwise  have  attracted.  Little  boys,  hav¬ 
ing  their  attention  especially  aroused  by 
the  cabman,  considered  the  occasion  favor¬ 
able  for  a  demonstration,  which  threatened 
to  take  the  form  of  shying  all  manner  of 
dirt ;  and  older  persons  who  encountered 
me,  either  appeared  to  consider  that  I  had 
mistaken  a  bright  day  in  June  for  the  5th 
of  November,  and  laughed ,  derisively,  or 
regarded  me  with  such  looks  as  the  priest 
and  the  Levite  must  have  bestowed  upon 
the  poor  wounded  man  who  hiad  fallen 
amongst  thieves,  and  evidently  set  me  down 
as  a  Uiing  to  avoided  like  the  plague. 
Only  a  few  girls  and  matrons,  who  sniffed 
a  wedding  from  afar,  and  consequently  felt 
a  pleasant  titillation  after  their  kind,  smiled 
a  tacit  approval. 

At  last  I  reached  my  lodgings,  and 
breathed  freely.  1  placed  my  precious  bou¬ 
quet  in  water,  and  sat  down,  and  gazed  at 

it,  and  meditated.  And,  as  I  meditated,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  Arabella,  who  had  not 
parted  with  her  bouquet  without  some  few 
minutes’  reflection,  had  ultimately  given  it 
to  me  with  a  design.  She  had  sighed  a  little 
sigh,  and  had  given  me  a  very  peculiar 
gmnee  after  she  had  committed  her  flowers 
to  my  keeping ;  and  now,  as  I  sat  and  pon¬ 
dered,  the  meaning  of  the  sigh  and  the 
glance  was,  I  flattered  myself,  intelligible. 
Arabella  was  not  indifferent  to  me.  I  had 
tried  to  elicit  whether  she  were  or  not,  but 
could  not  get  anything  definite  from  her ; 
but  now  I  could  interpret  what  was  in  her 
heart.  “  You  bachelors,”  she  had  doubt¬ 
less  thought,  “  go  and  banish  the  thoughts 
awakened  by  the  event  of  this  morning  by 
means  of  your  billiards  and  your  smoking, 
and  your  selfish  dissipation,  whilst  we 
maidens  liave  to  sit  at  home,  and  mope  and 
gnaw  our  hearts,  and  feed  on  tender  recol¬ 
lections,  and  nourish  scarcely  acknowledged 
hopes ;  but  I  have  discovered  a  way  of 
keeping  one  bachelor  in  order;  he  dares 
not  go  among  those  who  would  scoff  at  my 
gift ;  and  by  the  fate  that  befalls  my  bou¬ 
quet,  I  shall  know  how  he  estimates  the 
giver.”  And  now  a  shiver  came  over  me 
as  I  remembered  that  I  was  engaged  to 
dine  out ;  and  I  mtut  take  that  bouquet  with 
me.  Arabella  could  not  surely  have  in¬ 
tended  that  I  should  carry  her  flowers  with 
me  into  the  drawing-room  and  then  into  the 
dining-room,  and  afterwards  at  dinner ; 
why,  I  should  never  have  got  out  of  the 
house  alive.  Her  words  were,  “  Wherever 
you  go,”  and  my  promise  would  be  satisfac¬ 
torily  folfilled  if  I  carried  the  bouquet  into 
the  house  with  me,  and  left  it  in  safe  cus- 
to^. 

To  the  man  who  took  mv  over-coat,  there- 
fiare,  I  committed  the  mowers,  with  the 
strictest  injunctions  to  take  particular  care 
of  them ;  and  he  answered  fervently  that  he 


would,  but  gave  me  a  leer  which  would  have 
justified  a  meach  of  the  peace.  And  I 
could  n’t  help  thinking,  during  dinner, 
that  the  wretch  had  made  confidants  of  his 
fellow-servants,  for  I  saw  three  of  them  ex¬ 
amining  me  closely,  and  with  twinkling 
^es,  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  table. 
Could  the  host,  too,  have  seen  the  flowers  in 
the  hall,  asked  to  whom  they  belonged,  and 
imparted  the  information  he  gained  to  his 
wire  ?  If  not,  why  should  she  have  told  me 
in  particular  that  certain  sherry  was  “  amo¬ 
roso”?  And  why  should  she  have  com¬ 
mended  me  in  particular  for  choosing  par- 
fait  amour”  from  other  liqueurs?  Other 
people  showed  the  same  preference.  It 
mav  have  been  accidental ;  but  conscdence 
midees  all  of  us  suspicious.  About  elegen 
o’clock  I  took  my  departure ;  reassumedjmy 
bouquet  about  as  joyfully  as  Christian  rets- 
sumed  hb  bundle,  and  with  a  heavy  heart 
found  myself  in  a  cabless  thoroaghfare  not 
far  from  King’s  Road,  Chelsea.  It  was 
quite  three  miles  to  my  lodgings,  but  in  the 
King’s  Road  I  should  be  sure  to  find  a  cab 
in  which  I  might  hide  myself  and  my  bou¬ 
quet.  But  suddenly  a  well-known  voice 
cried,  “  Don’t  run  away.  Brown.” 

I  tiurned,  and  there  was  my  very  best 
friend,  Jones,  who,  once  upon  a  time,  when 
I  had  been  very  roughly  handled  in  a 
public  journal,  took  the  trouble  to  cut  out 
the  whole  article,  and  send  it  to  me,  “  In 
case,”  as  he  said,  I  “  should  lile  to  see  it.” 

I  had  never  forgotten  that  friendly  attention 
(especially  as  he  professed  not  to  read  the 
papers  generally,  and  never  saw  several 
articles  of  an  opposite  character),  and  I 
therefore  accosted  him  with  extreme  cordi¬ 
ality. 

“  What  is  the  matter  ?  ”  he  asked ;  “  you 
seem  out  of  sorts.” 

“  I  have  had  ratlier  a  trying  day,”  I  an¬ 
swered  :  “  a  wedding  this  morning,  and  a 
dinner-party  this  evening.” 

“  No  wonder  you  are  low,”  said  he,  sym¬ 
pathetically  :  “  you  want  a  cigar  and  a 
cheerful  scene.  But  what  is  the  matter 
with  your  left  arm  ?  ”  he  concluded. 

“  Nothing  at  all,”  I  replied,  sharply,  pro¬ 
ducing  the  bouquet,  which  I  had  held  in 
concealment  behind  my  back. 

“  You  call  that  nothing,  do  you  ?  ”  said 
Jones,  severely ;  “  I  call  it  a  very  serious 
thing  indeed.  But  don’t  look  so  miserable ; 
take  this  cigar,  and  come  with  me ;  but 
first  throw  tw  thiqg  over  the  railings  of 
the  Muare.”  , 

“  For  your  cigar,  thanks ;  for  your  lart 
advice  I  will  see  you  —  I  mean  1  would 
n’t  do  it  for  a  thousand  pounds.” 

“  O,  I  see.  Well,  we  can  leave  it  with 
the  man  at  the  gates.” 

“  What  gates  ?  ” 

“  Come  and  sec.  I  am  a  few  pegs  too 
low  myself ;  and  before  I  go  home  I  mean  . 
to  try  the  effect  of  some  lively  music  and 
a  lively  spectacle.” 

We  had  been  walking  along  pretty  brisk¬ 
ly  all  this  while,  and  in  a  few  more  minutes 
we  arrived  at  some  gates,  which  appeared 
to  lead  into  some  illuminated  gardens,  and 
which  were  themselves  surmounted  by  a 
gigantic  and  brilliant  gas-lit  star. 

“  I ’m  not  going  in  there,”  said  I,  bluntly. 

“  O,  just  take  a  stroll  round,”  he  re¬ 
joined,  coaxingly;  “it  will  do  you  good. 
The  gardens  are  cool,  the  music  is  cheerful, 
and  the  dancing  will  make  you  die  of  laugh¬ 
ing.  Besides,  you  wouldn’t  leave  me  all 
alone.” 

In  an  evil  hour,  I  paid  my  money,  and 
passed  through  the  turnstile ;  and  thbn  1 
feared  to  leave  my  flowers  in  charge  of  the 
gate-keeper.  It  was  different  at  a  fr'iend’s 
house ;  but  at  this  public  place  th^recious 
bouquet  might  come  to  harm.  The  man, 
too,  was  very  reluctant  to  take  it ;  said  he 
would  not  himself  be  at  his  post  much 
longer,  and  would  have  to  deliver  over  my 
trust  to  his  successor.  I  did  not  like  the 
prospect,  and  determined  not  to  part  with 
my  treasure. 

Jones  was  a  little  sulky  at  first,  and  said 
in  a  surly  tone,  “You’ll  get  awfully 
chaffed,  my  boy  ” ;  but  suddenly  he  cheered 
up  agtdn,  as  if  his  very  words  had  somehow 
comforted  him. 

He  was  quite  right;  I  did  get  awfully 
chaffed;  but  I  adopted  the  tactics  of  ap¬ 
pearing  to  have  been  let  out  for  the  evening 
trom  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution.  But 
to  Jones  I  was  forced  to  be  as  one  that 
heard ;  and  he  played  to  a  marvel  the  part 
of  the  kind  friend.  His  ears  seemed  to 
have  become  all  at  once  supernaturally 
sharp,  so  that  not  even  a  whisper  to  my 
disparagement  escaped  him;  and  he  ftuth- 
fiilly  imparted  to  me  whatever  he  heard. 
My  equanimity  was  gradually  disturbed, 
and,  at  last,  when  Jones  asked  in  a  tone  of 
horror,  “Xbd  you  hear  what  that  fellow 


said  ?  ”  I  answered,  angrily,  “  No,  I  did 
not;  and  I  don’t  want  to  know.” 

But  Jones,  having,  perhaps,  a  keener  re¬ 
gard  for  his  friend’s  nonor  than  for  his  own, 
rejoined,  “  Well,  old  fellow,  tliere ’s  a  limit 
to  everything,  and  I  don’t  think  you  ought 
to  stand  that.” 

I  inwardly  wondered  whether  Jones  him¬ 
self,  in  my  position,  would  not  have  stood 
that,  and  much  more,  without  showing  his 
valor;  but  with  a  groan  I  asked,  “  Well, 
what  did  he  say  ?  ” 

“  O  my  dear  fellow,”  replied  Jones,  with  a 
snigger,  “  I  should  n’t  like  to  repeat  it.” 

“  Can  you  point  the  man  out  ?  ”  I  in¬ 
quired. 

This  Jones  did  with  surprising  alacrity. 

“  Let  us  go  back  and  ask  him,  then,”  I 
said,  trying  to  appear  cool  and  comfortable. 

,  The  man  whom  Jones  pointefl  out  was 
dressed  as  a  gentleman,  was  considerably 
bigger  in  every  way  than  1,  and  was  sitting 
between  two  wearers  of  bonnets,  whom  we 
may  charitably  assume  to  have  been  his 
wife  and  bis  mother-in-law.  At  my  ap¬ 
proach  he  showed  some  slight  perturbation, 
which  led  me  to  hope  that  he  suffered,  as  I 
do,  from  a  constitutional  weakness  (nothing 
more,  I  assure  you^,  which  some  people 
niist^e  for  what  is  in  certain  circles  called 
“  the  funks.”  I  was  encouraged,  therefore, 
to  ask  with  some  haughtiness  whether  he 
would  oblige  me  by  repeating  the  remark 
he  had  lately  addressed  to  me.  He  obliged 
me  with  a  readiness  and  emphasis  which 
slightly  altered  my  opinion  about  his  con¬ 
stitutional  weakness,  and  which  almost  re¬ 
duced  me  to  an  awkward  silence,  which 
Jones  might  have  misinterpreted.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  however,  I  was  inspired  to  make  a 
general  remark  about  the  difficulty  of  prop¬ 
erly  kicking  any  gentleman  who  happens  to 
be  sitting  upon  a  bench;  and  the  remark, 
notwHlistanding  its  truth  and  generality, 
BO  far  from  meeting  with  his  approbation, 
caused  him  to  start  up  in  a  fury,  threaten 
damage  to  my  nose  with  his  left  fist,  and 
seize  my  precious  bouquet  with  bis  right 
hand.  Thereupon  flashed  across  my  mind 
a  piece  of  advice  to  the  effect  that  “  the 
threatened  should  never  wait  for  accomplish¬ 
ment,  but  should  always  take  the  initia¬ 
tive  ” ;  and  so,  maddened  at  the  destruction 
which  was  being  Wrought  upon  my  bouquet, 
I  dashed  my  clenched  right  hand  into  the 
face  of  my  adversary,  who  staggered  back 
against  a  tree,  and  left  upon  my  white  glove 
a  red  stain. 

^Tliere  were  shrieks  from  the  supposed 
wife  and  supposed  mother-in-law  (one  of 
whom  promptly  scratched  my  face),  and  a 
yell  of  delight  from  Jones,  whose  object  had 
probably  now  been  accomplished,  without 
any  inconvenience  to  himself.  My  adver¬ 
sary  quickly  recovered  himself,  and  returned 
to  the  attack ;  but  either  I  had  been  right, 
after  all,  in  my  surmise  about  his  constitu¬ 
tional  weakness  (and  his  knees  really  did 
tremble  more  than  mine),  or  the  heathen 
deities  still  interpose  in  favor  of  mortal 
men,  for  my  burly  opponent  gave  me  by  no 
means  tit  for  tat  (though  he  nad  no  gloves 
on), — grazed  me  just  once  upon  the  left 
temple,  and  on  closing  was,  to  my  surprise, 
thrown  flat  upon  his  back.  He  rose,  and 
showed  the  greatest  inclination  to  test  the 
tenacity  with  which  my  hair  was  fixed  upon 
my  head,  and  the  consequence  was  that  it 
was  difficult  to  avoid  closing  a  second  time, 
when  down  he  went  again  on  his  back  (by 
a  miracle,  I  should  say),  and  dragged  me 
down  atop  of  him.  I  should  have  got  up 
again  as  soon  as  possible,  but  he  seemed  to 
derive  some  incomprehensible  satisfaction 
from  rubbing  the  back  of  his  head  to  and 
fro  in  the  gravel,  and  holding  me  in  a  tight 
embrace.  As  we  lay,  1  was  conscious  of  a 
rending  of  garments,  and  in  a  moment  there 
appeared  on  either  side  of  our  prostrate 
b^ies  a  leg,  wliich  I  recognized  as  Jones’s ; 
and  I  could  dimly  perceive  that  Jones  was 
astride  of  us,  and  was  keeping  off  a  yelling 
crowd  by  whirling  round  and  round  his 
head  a  something  which  I  could  not  quite 
distinguish. 

The  whole  affair  had  lasted  but  a  few 
minutes ;  and  now  the  authorities  appeared 
upon  the  scene ;  and  popular  opinion  being 
against  me,  I  was  declared  to  have  been  in 
the  wrong,  and  was  summarily  ejected,  after 
about  twenty  minutes’  enjoyment  of  Jones’s 
“  cheerful  scene.”  Dogberry,  with  his 
usual  sense  of  justice,  would  not  even  let 
me  look  for  my  hat,  so  I  took  the  liberty  of 
putting  on  my  adversaiy  ’s,  which  imme¬ 
diately  fell  down  upon  my  shoulders,  and 
gave  me  an  opportunity  of  gauging  his 
size. 

As  soon  as  we  were  outside  the  gates, 
Jones  showed  his  regard  for  me  by  patting 
me  on  the  shoulder,  and  saying,  “  Bravo  I 
old  boy ;  you  did  remarkably  well.  If  I  were 


you,  I  should  wait  until  he  comes  out,  and 
then  finish  the  business. 

Now,  I  am  by  no  means  what  pugilists 
term  a  “  glutton  ” ;  I  considered  not  only 
that  I  had  done  remarkably  well,  but  also 
that  I  had  been  very  lucky.  I  was  a  de¬ 
plorable  object  to  look  at,  no  doubt,  with 
my  adversary’s  hat,  which  would  not  be  re¬ 
strained  from  dropping  right  over  my  head ; 
with  my  face  covered  with  blood  (from  the 
bonnet-wearer’s  scratch) ;  with  my  white 
tie  undone,  and  crumpled  up  like  an  ill- 
I  made  spill :  with  my  shirt-front  bespattered 
with  red  spots,  ana  with  one  of  the  tails 
torn  completely  off  my  over-coat :  but  I  was 
personally  uninjured,  with  the  exception  of 
the  scratch,  and  a  very  slight  contusion  of 
the  left  temple ;  whereas,  considering  my 
adversary’s  size,  I  ought  to  have  been 
pounded  to  a  jelly. 

I  therefore  replied  to  Jones’s  kind  sug¬ 
gestion,  “  My  dear  Jones,  I  am  very  much 
I  indebted  to  you  for  to-night’s  work,  for  if 
I  I  had  been  alone,  I  should  have  allowed 
myself,  in  the  most  pusillanimous  manner, 

I  to  be  insulted  to  any  extent  short  of  per¬ 
sonal  violence.  I  therefore  cheerfully  re¬ 
sign  to  you  the  conclusion  of  the  business 
you  are  good  enough  to  say  I  have  thus  far 
conducted  successmlly ;  be  my  alter  ego ; 
wait  for  my  adversary,  finish  him  off,  and 
welcome.  As  for  me,  I  shall  be  off  by  the 
first  cab.” 

But  that  self-denying  Jones  declined  to 
“  take  my  leavings  ”  (as  he  put  it),  and 
insisted  upon  seeing  me  safe  to  my  lodgings. 
As  we  rode  along,  I  demanded  of  Jones 
I  what  had  become  of  my  bouquet,  and  learned 
j  that  it  had  been  “  torn  to  smithereens  ” ; 
i  and  what  he  had  whirled  round  his  head  to 
keep  the  people  off,  and  learned  that  it  was 
I  the  rent-off  coat-tail,  with  “  something  heavy- 
I  ish  in  it.”  I  could  n’t  tell  Jones  tnat  the 
I  “  something  heavyish  ”  was  the  prayer-book 
'  Arabella  had  lent  me  (with  her  name  in  it 
too)  that  very  morning,  for  Jones  has  such 
queer  ideas  of  a  joke.  He  actually  laughed 
when  he  told  me  that  the  coat-tail  and  its 
contents  had  been  torn  from  his  hands,  and, 
no  doubt,  carried  off  as  a  trophy  by  some 
on-looker. 

The  dreaded  next  morning  came,  and  I 

f  resented  myself  at  Arabella’s  house.  When 
followed  the  servant  into  the  room  where 
Arabella  sat,  she  could  not  have  looked 
more  dismayed  if  to  the  simple  words  “  Mr. 
Brown,”  the  servant  had  added,  “  with  the 
cholera  mmrbus.” 

“  Whatever  have  yon  been  doing  ?  ” 
she  asked;  for  the  scratch  all  across  one 
check,  and  the  contusion  on  the  left  temple, 
told  a  tale  of  adventure. 

I  felt  inclined  to  say,  “  Please,  ma’am,  it 
was  Jones,”  as  if  I  were  a  little  boy  before 
his  school-mistress ;  but  I  resisted  the  incli¬ 
nation,  and  grinned  feebly.  I  saw  her  eyes 
directed  towards  my  empty  hands,  in  one  of 
which  she  had  no  doubt  expected  to  see  her 
bouquet  triumphantly  held. 

“  \\Tiere  are  my  flowers  ?  ”  she  asked. 

I  shook  my  head  sorrowfully. 

“  You  have  left  them  at  home,  I  suppose  ?  ” 
she  said. 

Again  I  shook  my  head  sorrowfully. 

“  And  where  is  my  prayer-book  ?  ”  she 
asked,  coldly. 

“  In  a  tail-pocket  of  my  over-coat,”  I  an- 
I  swered,  desperately. 

I  “  Why  did  n’t  you  bring  it  ?  ” 

I  “  I  could  n’t.” 

1  “  Why  not  ?  1  thought  it  was  in  your 

j  coabnocket.” 

“  So  I  believe  it  is.” 

“  Why  did  n’t  you  look  ?  ” 

“  I  have  n’t  it.” 

“  You  have  n’t  your  coat-pocket  ?  ” 

“No;  I  will  tell  you  alt  about  it;  and 
pray,  be  as  merciful  as  you  can.” 

And  without  screening  myself  behind 
Jones,  I  gave  an  honest,  straightforward  ac¬ 
count  of  my  sad  mishap.  Arabella  listened 
without  interruption,  but  grew  more  and 
more  like  marble  as  I  proceeded ;  and  when 
I  had  finished,  she  rose  frem  her  chair, 
whilst  indignation  flashed  from  her  eyes, 
and  said,  contemptuously,  “  So,  after  the 
language  you  used  to  me  yesterday,  you 
dared  to  take  my  bouquet  and  my  prayer- 
book  into  such  a  place  as  that;  and  my 
name  in  the  prayer-book  too  I  Don’t  speak ; 
I’ll  not  hear  a  word:  and  never  address 
me  again  as  you  did  yesterday.  Good 
morning,  Mr.  Brown.”  And  she  swept 
from  the  room  with  a  distant  courtesy.  And 
she  married  the  man  who  is  popularly  known 
as  Another. 

So  the  fatal  bouquet  cost  one  hat  (a 
guinea),  one  over-coat  (four  guineas),  a 
scratch  on  the  face,  a  contusion  on  the  left 
temple,  a  prayer-book  (with  Arabella’s 
name  in),  and  Arabella.  I  call  it  expen¬ 
sive. 


SHERWOOD’S  COMIC  HISTORY* 

TTL^HEN  Douglas  Jerrolil,  after  provok- 

T  T  ing  the  laughter  of  his  fellow-country¬ 
men  through  many  years  by  fine  humor  and 
brilliant  wit,  told  Cliarles  Dickens  that  life 
was  too  serious  a  matter  to  be  treated  with 
one  Ion"  guffaw,  Englishmen  had  grown 
weary  of  a  literary  fashion  which,  having  its 
origin  in  the  popularity  of  Hood’s  comic 
productions,  had  sought  materials  for  mer¬ 
riment  in  the  gravest  subjects,  and  in  mis¬ 
directed  efforts  to  stimulate  the  flagging 
apjwfite  for  jocose  entertainment  had  cov¬ 
ered  with  ridicule  many  a  topic  that  had 
better  be  overlooked  than  regarded  with 
levity.  Grammar  had  been  explained  in 
manuals  of  puns,  natural  science  illustrated 
by  comic  catechisms,  history  taught  by  ir¬ 
reverent  scribes  who  spoke  disrespectfully 
of  Magna  Charta  and  hred  off  sjpubs  over 
the  Act  of  Settlement ;  and  whilst  writers 
of  Barham’s  school  burles<jued  Shakespeare 
and  travestied  our  ecclesiastical  annals,  even 
so  sober  and  decorous  an  author  as  Black- 
stone  was  put  into  motley  and  made  to  play 
the  harlequin  for  the  diversion  of  the  mul¬ 
titude.  Gradually  this  mode  gave  way  to  a 
severer  fashion,  which  decried  flippancy  and 
encouraged  literary  aspirants,  who  ten  years 
earlier  would  Inwe  exhausted  their  ingenuity 
in  the  fabrieati^of  eccentric  rhymes  and 
violated  the  first^rammatical  principles  in 
the  performance  of  verbal  antics,  to  assume 
a  pl^osophic  air,  whilst,  with  an  aflectjition 
of  familiarity  with  the  past,  they  discoursed 
grandly  and  bitterly  on  the  evil  tendencies 
of  the  present  time. 

The  age  of  jest-books  was  followed  by 
the  period  of  social  essays,  in  which  young 
journalists  were  more  eager  to  inform  than 
amuse  the  public,  and  even  the  professional 
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jesters  of  the  comic  papers  threw  aside 
their  belled  caps  in  their  anxiety  to  intrude 
ujx)n  the  province  of  the  pulpit.  That  the 
former  period  died  too  soon  will  be  asserted 
by  none  who,  reflecting  upon  the  incidents 
of  its  decay,  remember  the  flippant  sheets 
in  flaring  covers  which  disappeared  from  the 
bookstalls  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 
But  now  that  the  later  fashion  has  endured 
long  enough  to  have  lost  not  a  little  of  its 
vigor,  the  time  has  come  when,  without 
wishing  to  repeat  the  ways  of  triflers  who 
merited  contempt  long  before  they  acquired 
it,  we  can  look  charitably  on  the  offenders, 
and  allow  that  their  extinction  has  not  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  universal  disappearance  of  the 
qualities  by  which  they  were  especially  dis¬ 
tinguished,  and  that  writers  may  be  flip¬ 
pant  and  dull  without  aiming  at  hilarity 
and  facetiousness.  Romantic  sensational¬ 
ism  has  proved  tliat  people  may  have  a 
more  hurtful  literature  than  the  comic  books 
which  failed  to  make  their  readers  laugh; 
and  whilst  concurring  with  the  author  of 
“  The  Caudle  Lectures  ”  in  disapprobation 
of  untimely  and  excessive  indulgence  in 
stimulants  to  jocosity,  we  can  concede  that 
there  are  occasions  when  the  jester  docs 
society  service,  and  may  be  a  better  te.ocher 
of  good  taste  and  good  manners  than  the 
austere  homilist. 

Regarding  Mr.  John  D.  Sherwood’s 
“  Comic  History  of  the  United  States  ”  as 
an  attempt  to  laugh  certain  social  pretend¬ 
ers  out  of  countenance,  and  cut  the  ground 
from  beneath  the  Irish-American  patriots, 
whose  oratorical  excesses  on  every  Fourth 
of  July  justify  the  Laureate’s  scorn  of  “  the 
blind  hysterics  of  the  Celt,”  we  are  disposed 
to  commend  the  book.  Not  tliat  Mr.  Sher¬ 
wood  is  guiltless  of  provocations  which 
would  justify  a  less  complimentary  descrip¬ 
tion  of  his  performance.  The  author  who 
would  win  a  laugh  by  saying  that  Penn 
“  was  not  penurious,  but  paid  the  natives 
for  their  land,”  and  imagines  himself  a 


pica.sant  fellow  when  lie  talks  about  “  Pea- 
bodies  shelling  out  to  poorbodics,”  is  a 
writer  to  whom  no  critic  is  likely  to  be 
altc^cther  complaisant. 

tf^n  the  whole,  however,  Mr.  Sher¬ 
wood’s  virtues  exceed  his  faults.  Together 
with  the  unavoidable  flippancy  and  occa¬ 
sional  debility  of  comic  historians,  he  exhib¬ 
its  so  much  good  sense  and  honesty  that  we 
are  inclined  to  think  he  would  be  more  sur¬ 
prised  than  most  of  his  acipiaintance  if  we 
accorded  him  a  place  in  the  higher  rank  of 
himiorists.  His  jokes  may  be  feeble,  but 
he  has  too  much  self-respect  to  disguise 
their  weakness  by  tricks  of  spelling  and 
ortlu^aphical  devices  such  as  Artemus 
Ward  copied  from  Thackeray,  who,  to  the 
injury  of  narratives  that  lost  more  than 
they  gained  in  piquancy  from  mechanical 
artifices,  cendescended  to  adopt  them  from 
books  and  jeux-iPesprit,  published  long  be¬ 
fore  the  au^or  of  “  Jeames’s  Diary  ”  had  pro¬ 
duced  his  first  sheets  of  pothooks  and  hang¬ 
ers.  Mr.  Sherwood  has  also  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  be  supported  by  an  artist  whose 
clever  and  whimsical  drawings  come  in  op¬ 
portunely  to  the  relief  of  the  text  just  where 
the  author  is  least  successful. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  these  embellish¬ 
ments  enables  the  reader  to  realize  from  a 
comic  (Kiint  of  view  the  landing  of  the  navi¬ 
gator,  concerning  whom  the  historian  re¬ 
marks  :  “  Much  as  we  should  love,  in  the 
interest  of  modem  historical  research,  to 
invent  a  new  discoverer  for  America,  can¬ 
dor  compels  us  to  awanl  the  glory  to  Chris¬ 
topher  Columbus.”  Wearing  a  naval  cos¬ 
tume,  and  bodily  lineaments  which  give 
him  much  such  a  general  aspect  as  Mr. 
Punch  would  exhibit  in  an  attempt  to  per¬ 
sonate  a  gouty  Admiral  of  the  English  fleet, 
the  discoverer  is  stepping  from  his  boat  in 
which  he  has  been  pulled  from  his  vessel 
to  shore,  together  with  his  sea-chest,  carpet¬ 
bag,  and  nat-box,  when  he  finds  him¬ 
self  confronted  by  a  plumed  and  lightly 


clad  Indian,  who  salutes  him  with  wliat 
street-boys  term  “  a  grinder.”  Another 
sketc-h  gives  us  a  vivid  representation  of 
an  Indian  tribe  Ajing  westward  before  the 
pioneers  of  civilization,  —  a  drawing  that 
brings  out  the  significance  of  the  author’s 
remark,  “  The  speed  with  which  we  have 
hurried  the  brick-colored  races  towards  the 
sun’s  setting  is  conclusive  proof  of  our  Pa¬ 
cific  intentions,  and  of  our  dislike  to  un¬ 
settled  titles.”  After  the  “tall  talk”  to 
which  Americans  are  from  time  to  time 
compelleil  to  listen  respectfully  about  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  it  will  be  a  relief  to  them 
to  glance  at  a  picture  which,  whilst  com¬ 
memorating  the  arrival  of  the  pious  adven¬ 
turer^  gives  grotesque  prominence  to  the 
Pilgrim  mothers  and  babies.  In  furnishing 
the  ladies  of  the  expetlition  with  parasols 
and  gingham  umbrellas,  the  artist  has 
doubtless  been  less  true  to  historj'  than  to 
his  own  notions  of  the  ridiculous;  but  he 
has  been  alike  faithful  to  Nature  and  the 
certainties  of  human  existence  in  indicating 
that  some  of  the  sharpest  sufferings  of  the 
sea-tossed  Christians  arose  from  a  malady 
that  provokes  more  ridicule  than  commis¬ 
eration  from  those  who  are  good  sailors. 
One  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  —  an  attenuated 
youth,  with  a  long  neck,  doleful  visage,  and 
fishy  eye  —  is  seen  to  have  suffered  so 
fearfully  that  he  has  not  power  left  in  him 
to  utter  a  single  word  of  thankfulness  for 
having  reached  the  long-wished-for  shore. 
To  demonstrate  the  contrast  between  the 

East  and  present  of  Philadelphia,  the  artist 
as  produced  a  picture  in  two  mrts,  —  the 
one  of  which  shows  us  William  Penn  in  the 
act  of  embracing  an  aboriginal  landowner, 
whilst  tlie  other,  pointing  to  the  perilous 
ways  in  which  the  loving  brothers  of  1870 
express  mutual  affection,  makes  us  the  spec¬ 
tators  of  a  contest  between  two  enlight¬ 
ened  citizens  who  are  closing  im  discussion 
with  pistol  and  bowie-knife.  The  pictures 
which  illustrate  the  history  of  witchcraft  in 
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America — the  one  a  portrait  of  Cotton 
Mather  about  to  drive  the  devil  from  a  lit¬ 
tle  damsel  by  a  paternal  use  of  a  birch-rod, 
and  the  other  a  drawing  which  teaches  how 
witches  are  allowed  to  carry  all  before  them, 
even  to  marriage  in  Christian  churches,  in 
this  nineteenth  century  —  are  also  amongst 
the  happier  achievements  of  Mr.  Scratch- 
ley’s  pencil,  whose  irreverence  is  such  that 
be  doM  not  flinch  from  assisting  his  author 
to  raise  a  laugh  at  George  Washington,  of 
glorious  memory. 

But  though  Mr.  Sherwood,  carried  away 
by  high  spirits,  is  guilty  of  momentary  dis¬ 
respect  to  the  Pater  Patrise,  he  immediately 
pauses  to  save  himself  from  misconstruction, 
and  renders  graceful  homage  to  the  first 
President  in  Uie  fashion  of  any  frolicsome 
youngster,  who,  after  perpetrating  collo¬ 
quial  audaoity  against  his  sire,  stays  to  ex¬ 
press  his  filial  dutifulness  and  affection  be¬ 
fore  again  giving  reins  to  his  saucy  tongue. 
Nor  is  Mr.  Sherwood  less  mindful  of  justice 
when  he  bids  his  compatriots  remember 
that  during  the  Revolutionary  War  some  of 
the  fiercest  enemies  of  American  liberty 
were  American  colonists,  and  some  of  her 
warmest  friends,  British  statesmen  and  wri¬ 
ters.  “  Even  in  England,”  he  observes,  in 
one  of  the  several  passages  where  he  for¬ 
gets  to  be  comic,  “thousands  of  hearts 
warm  to  the  American  cause.  In  Parlia¬ 
ment  Charles  James  Fox,  Earl  Chatham, 
Edmund  Burke,  the  virtuous  Lord  Camden, 
and  others :  out  of  it,  David  Hume,  the 
historian,  ^ward  Gibbon,  whose  studies 
of  the  rise  as  well  as  the  fall  of  Rome,  had 
led  him  down  into  the  cr3rpt  of  history,  and 
countless  able,  learned,  and  good ;  others,  as 
true  to  state  as  to  individual  freedom,  gave 
vent  and  weighty  shi^  to  their  well-con¬ 
sidered  convictions  of  the  injustice  of  the 
attempt  to  compel  the  colonies  to  submit  to 
impontions  unassented  to  by  themselves. 
But  while  in  England  there  were  advocates 
of  colonial  fireedom,  in  the  colonies  there 
were  friends  of  parliamentarj’  oppression.” 
It  is  certainly  creditable  to  the  comic  histo¬ 
rian  that  he  should  thus  do  justice  to  the 
country,  from  whose  control  the  colonies 
broke  away,  and  present  to  his  readers  a 
view  (rf  American  history  that  is  too  often 
withheld  from  the  childron  of  the  republic. 
In  the  same  spirit,  whilst  reflecting  with 
disdainful  la^hter  on  the  course  taken  by 
the  English  (^vernment  towards  his  coun¬ 
try  during  the  War  of  Secession,  he  calls 
upon  Ammeans  to  bear  in  mind  how  large 
a  {Hoportion  of  the  English  people,  “  espe- 
cimly  the  hard  toilers  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,”  held  firmly  to  the  North  through¬ 
out  the  rebellion. 

In  the  concluding  chapters  of  his  book, 
where,  playing  the  part  of  a  prophetic  his¬ 
torian,  ne  represents  the  America  of  the 
future  as  relieved  of  her  present  defects, 
and  also  in  the  many  earlier  passages  in 
which  he  satirizes  her  foibles  and  most 
conspicuous  faults,  Mr.  Sherwood  admits 
the  existence  of  nearly  every  social  blot  at 
which  English  delineators  of  American  so¬ 
ciety  have  directed  their  shafts.  Dollar- 
worship  is  ridiculed  in  pungent  words,  and 
a  sketch  exhibits  the  enlightened  citizens 
of  the  republic  bowing  and  Iineeling  before 
the  American  Joss.  Concerning  female  lec¬ 
turers,  precocious  children,  commercial 
gamblers,  and  political  adventurers  the  au¬ 
thor’s  views  are  thoroughly  English.  And, 
after  denouncing  the  innumerable  discom¬ 
forts  and  egregious  extortions  of  the  big 
hotels  of  America,  the  satirist  expresses 
his  patriotic  disdain  for  the  numerous  class 
of  Americans  who,  when  they  have  grown 
weary  of  the  modish  follies  of  transariantic 
cities,  fly  to  Paris  for  indulgence  in  stronger 
vices  and  costlier  dissipations. 


The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London 
Court  Journal  gives  the  readers  of  that 

firiodical  a  peep  into  the  boudoir  of  the 
rench  Empress :  “  One  evening  in  the 
green  boudoir,  at  one  of  the  tea-table  talk- 
fngs  which  used  to  constitute  the  great  charm 
of  the  evening  reunions  at  the  Tuileries, 
Her  Majesty  proposed  that  each  guest 
should  relate  the  adventures  of  the  day. 
This  was  acceded  to  with  acclamations  of 
delight.  The  reward  of  the  good  action 
accomplished  during  the  day  was  to  be  a 
cup  of  tea,  handed  bv  the  Empress  herself ; 
the  punishment  of  the  bad  one  committed, 
privation  of  sugar  in  the  one  handed  by  the 
lackey.  'The  good-humor  and  merriment 
were  at  their  height  when  it  came  to  the 
turn  of  a  celebrated  Academician  to  relate 
the  circumstances  amid  which  his  day  had 
been  passed.  The  poor  savant  was  embar¬ 
rassed.  Talking  entirelv  about  one’s  self  in 
a  company  whose  individualitpr  is  in  a  totally 
difierent  sphere  to  one’s  own  is  no  easy  task. 


and  our  savant,  although  a  first-rate  stmy- 
teller  when  questioned  on  the  subject  of  ham¬ 
mer-headed  characters  and  Chaldean  inscrip¬ 
tions,  got  over  his  ground  rather  lamely. 
He  told  of  his  breakfast;  of  sausage  and 
radishes  with  Pataud,  the  great  Pyrenees 
mastiff*,  and  then  his  departure  for  the  Col¬ 
lege  de  France  to  attend  the  lecture  on 
anatomy,  in  which  he  took  more  delight 
than  in  any  other  pursuit  in  this  world. 
'Then  came  the  story  of  his  rage  and  disap¬ 
pointment  when,  on  arriving  at  the  College 
de  France,  he  found  the  chiur  occupied,  not 
by  his  dear  old  friend.  Professor  Flourens, 
but  by  that  young  conceited  upstart,  Gus¬ 
tave,  the  professor’s  son.  But  as  he  had 
gone  so  far,  and  had  left  other  appointments 
unfulfilled,  he  thought  he  might  as  well 
stay  and  hear  what  the  young  jackanapes  had 
to  say.  ‘  Well,  M.  le  Profisseur,  and  what 
did  he  say  ?  ’  inquired  the  Empress,  bursting 
with  repressed  laughter  at  the  comical  man¬ 
ner  and  diction  of  the  savant.  ‘  O,  nothing 
worth  remembering,’  replied  the  professor, 
‘for  I  fell  asleep,  and  was  awoke  by  the 
tremendous  burst  of  applause  which  greeted 
the  sentence,  which  1  could  not  choose  but 
hear,  as  he  was  forced  by  his  crackbrained 
audience  to  repeat  it  over  and  over  again. 
I  don’t  know  what  his  armiment  had  been, 
but  the  result  was  simply  this,  —  ‘All  of 
which  clearly  demonstrates,  ^ntlemen,  that 
God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul  must  be 
considered  as  amongst  the  delusions  which 
have  served  their  piupose  and  had  their 
day.’  Here  such  a  chill  fell  over  the  com¬ 
pany  —  one  of  those  shocks  which  the 
French  call  un  froid  —  that  the  professor 
stopped  and  grew  more  embarrassed  than 
ever.  After  a  while,  however.  Her  Majesty 
nused  her  eyes  to  the  professor,  and  smd  in 
a  gentle  voice,  ‘  And  what  did  you  do 
next  ?  ’  ‘  O,  I  left  the  hall  on  the  instant,’ 
returned  the  professor,  eagerly,  seeing  the 
impression  his  description  had  made  upon 
Her  Majesty.  ‘  Then  you  shall  have  your 
cup  of  tea  from  my  own  hand,’  returned  the 
Empress  immediately;  ‘the  one  without 
sugar  is  destined  for  the  person  on  whom 
the  fault  of  all  this  shoula  be  laid.’  In  a 
few  moments  the  Minister  Duruy  drew  near 
to  the  tea-table,  obsequious,  charming,  com¬ 
plimentary  as  ever.  He  had  heard  the 
laughter  and  witnessed  the  sudden  silence, 
and  felt  curious  to  know  the  cause.  Her 
Majesty  told  him  the  conditions  on  which 
she  had  fixed  the  recital  of  the  day’s  adven¬ 
tures.  The  Minister  volunteered  at  once  to 
tell  his  own,  but  the  Empress  said  coldly 
that  he  had  been  already  tried,  judged,  and 
condemned  to  the  sugarless  cup  mm  the 
lackey’s  hand.  You  can  judge  of  the  con¬ 
sternation  produced  by  the  sentence  in  the 
mind  of  a  man  so  anxious  to  please  as 
Duruy.  ’The  tale  was  soon  recounted  to 
the  discomfited  Minister,  who  soon  was 
made  to  feel  that  the  only  way  to  save 
himself  was  to  sacrifice  young  Flourens, 
which  was  done,  and  hence  the  animosity 
of  the  fierce  Gustave  against  all  emperors, 
empresses,  kings,  queens,  nobles,  simples, 
ana  the  world  in  general  which  now  ani¬ 
mates  his  speech  and  actions.” 


FOREIGN  FUN. 

A  RACKXEYED  OBSERVATION. — “  Hsck,  Sir 'l*  ” 
Not  to  be  found  in  Rome.  —  Friends  in  Council. 

“  Revenge  is  sweet,”  ;  but  take  care  that,  dur¬ 
ing  the  process  of  digestion,  it  does  not  turn  acid. 


An  English  paper  speaks  of  “  a  man  with  one 
eje  named  Robert  Welch,”  but  does  not  tell  what 
bis  other  eye  was  named. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  a  London  vestry  a  mem¬ 
ber  proposed  that  “  no  vehicle  or  any  other  animal 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  or  stand  upon  any 
part  of  the  common.” 


A  DRAM.v  called  “  Mabel  the  Forsaken  ”  is  being 
performed  at  an  English  provincial  theatre.  The 
sensational  scene  represents  the  heroine  taken  into 
the  air  on  the  sails  of  a  windmill ! 


The  Pall  Mall,  the  other  day,  spoke  most  feel¬ 
ingly  of  excess  of  mental  labor.'  The  “  malady  is 
too  common  a  one  nniondays,”  it  said.  Not  so 
common,  perhaps,  as  the  editor  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  fondly  mneies ! 


The  following  anecdote  it  related  of  the  French 
sculptor.  Carrier  Belleuse.  He  was  showing  his 
atelier  to  a  workman,  who  innocently  asked,  “  Is 
the  art  of  sculpture  a  difficult  one?  ’’  “  That  de¬ 
pends.”  “  Take,  for  example,  a  bust  like  this,” 
said  the  visitor.  “It  is  as  simple  as  possible.” 
“Is  it  really'?  I  wish  you  would  show  me.” 
“  With  pleasure.  You  first  take  a  block  of  marble, 
then  a  chisel,  and  at  once  proceed  to  chip  the  block 
away  till  there  is  nothing  left  but  the  bust!  ” 


A  GENTLEMAN  in  Mayence  gave  bis  servant- 
maid  the  following  “character”  the  other  day: 
“  The  bearer  has  bMn  in  my  house  a  year  —  minus 
eleven  months.  During  that  time  she  has  shown 


herself  diliMnt  —  at  the  house-door  ;  frugal  —  in 
work;  mindful  —  ofherself;  prompt — inexcuses; 
friendly  —  towards  men  ;  faitmul  —  to  her  lovers  ; 
and  honest  —  when  everything  had  vanished.”  We 
have  no  doubt  the  services  of  this  attractive  crea¬ 
ture  have  been  in  immense  request  wherever  she 
has  exhibited  her  wonderful  certificate. 


PLATONIC  LOVE. 

A  VALENTINE  OF  THE  PERIOD. 

Mt  Valentine!  the  day  has  come  —  the  one  day 
in  the  year  — 

When  lovers  dare  to  speak  their  minds,  and  no  re¬ 
fusal  fear  ; 

And  though  the  custom,  I 'm  afraid,  has  sadly 
vul^r  grown, 

I  venture  to  address  you  now,  and  write  in  tender 
tone. 

You  'll  not  forget  the  old  days,  dear,  —  they  're  not 
so  long  ago,  — 

And  days  as  sweet  in  years  to  come  we  'll  pray 
that  we  may  know ; 

We  loved  each  other  dearly  then,  and  underneath 
the  moons 

We  roamed  and  quoted  poetry,  and  did  Platonic 
“  spoons.” 

I  say  Platonic,  for,  you  know,  you  cannot  be  my 
wife ; 

Since  I  for  years  and  years  have  led  a  matrimonial 
life 

And  even  if  my  hand  was  free,  we  still  should  keep 
apart. 

For  if  yon  had  my  hand,  I  guess  yon  would  n't 
have  my  heart. 

I  much  prefer  this  state  of  things,  and  so  I 'm  sure 
do  you. 

When  pulse  responsive  beats  to  pulse,  and  soul  to 
soul  keeps  true ; 

There  are  some  strange  affinities  which  bring  us 
pleasant  pain. 

Though  Goethe's  book  has  told  us  much  it  does  n't 
quite  explain. 

And  still  in  days  to  come  we  'll  snatch  the  strange 
and  fitful  bliss. 

The  ecstasy  that  lingers  round  the  half-resisted 
kiss. 

“  By  veering  passion  fanned,”  I  trow  no  “  summer 
calm  is  thine,” 

As  Tennyson  has  well  remarked  about  M'iss  Made¬ 
line. 

We  'll  read  the  poets  of  all  lands,  and  we  shall  learn 
from  each. 

As  in  old  days,  to  give  old  loVe  a  fresher,  sweeter 
speech  ; 

And  tears  shall  dim  your  splendid  eyes,  and  I  shall 
feel,  my  Queen, 

Just  like  that  naughty  Algernon  when  raving  of 
Faustina. 

The  season 's  near,  you  're  coming  back  to  town 
and  all  it  give's. 

We  vegetate  elsewhere ;  in  town  one  only  truly 
lives  ; 

1  Once  more  our  loves  will  be  renewed,  and  I  shall 
hear  again 

Those  tender  words  of  Lowell's  rhyme,  —  the  sweet 

j  “  Auf  wiedersehen.” 

I  We  'll  stick  to  love  Platonic,  for  you  know  as  well 
as  I 

It 's  infinitely  nicer  than  a  humdrum  nearer  tie  ; 

'T  is  well  that  tie 's  impossible,  for  marriage,  I  feel 
sure, 

'  Would  ope  my  eyes  and  dim  your  charms  and  work 
a  perfect  cure. 

'  And  even  were  I  free,  I  think  my  words  would  lose 
their  charm  ; 

You 'd  class  me  with  all  other  men,  and  view  me 
with  alarm  ; 

And  I  confess,  had  I  to  choose  once  more  for  mar¬ 
ried  life, 

I 'd  take  again,  for  weal  or  woe,  the  lady  who 's 
my  wife. 


POLICEMAN  ROBERTS  TO  MDLE.  SARAH 
ANN. 

Pierced  by  young  Cupid's  cruel  dart. 

Which  penetrates  tnis  faithful  heart. 

My  own  beloved  Sairey,  ah ! 

I,  like  that  heart,  am  on  the  beat. 

And  as  I  stroll  along  the  street 

Peep  fondly  down  the  area ! 

Don't  mind  the  cook  at  twenty-four; 

I  'll  never  smile  on  her  no  more; 

To  her  mv  heart  is  colder 
Than  what  she  cruelly  served  up 
When  last  I  called  with  her  to  sup,  — 

The  scraps  of  a  cold  shoulder! 

Come  let  me  pledge  you,  Sairey  dear  — 

Your  master  ts  a  judge  of  beer!  — 

Our  tastes  ain't  in  collision  ; 

Could  I  select  among  the  Force 
My  place,  why,  I  should  say,  of  course. 

The  Treble  X  Division. 

O  Sairty,  hear  your  Robert  swear 
That  he  will  act  upon  the  square. 

And  near  no  others  hover! 

While  cold  joints  in  the  larder  be  — 

While  of  the  beer  you  keep  the  key  — 

While  you  will  ask  him  in  to  tea  — 

While  you  will  spend  your  wages  free  — 

He  'll  be  your  constant  lover ! 

A  SONG  ON  FEMALE  SUFFRAGE. 

The  rights  of  Woman  who  demand. 

Those  women  are  but  few : 

The  greater  part  had  rather  stand 
Exactly  as  tb^  do. 

Beauty  has  claims,  for  which  she  fights 
At  ease,  with  winning  arms: 

The  women  who  want  Woman's  rights 
Want,  mostly.  Woman's  charms. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 

NEW  SERIES. 

NOTICES  OF  THE  PRESS. 

From  very  numeroas  flattering  notioes  V  Evtar  8iv- 
PRDtr,  the  fullnirlng  are  given  as  expressing  the  hearty 
favor  with  which  Kvxrt  SATiransT  is  generally  received 
in  its  new  form  and  with  the  new  feature  of  Illustrations. 

S'rom  Ike  fVatekman  and  RrfUetor,  Boetun. 

“  Four  numbers  have  been  issued  of  the  Illustrated 
Every  Situnlay,  so  that  an  opinion  of  its  merits  esn  be 
given  with  fairness.  At  first  we  considered  the  change  a 
hazanlnus  experiment,  but  it  proves  to  be  a  complete  suc¬ 
cess.  It  still  preserves  its  former  leading  and  popular 
feature  of  giving,  at  the  earliest  possible  dates,  and  ahead 
of  ai  y  other  reprint,  the  very  best  of  English  and  Conti¬ 
nental  literature,  in  excellent  variety,  with  careful  dis¬ 
crimination,  and  with  a  true  idea  ol  the  want  of  the 
American  people.  The  change  from  the  large  octavo,  or 
magazine  form,  to  that  of  the  folio,  enables  the  publishers 
to  pn.'sent  every  week  pictures  unequalled  in  beauty  sod 
in  execution  by  anything  hitherto  done  in  this  country. 
Like  the  contents  of  Every  Saturday,  these  pictures  are 
foreign,  and  generally  will  be  found  in  no  other  publica¬ 
tion  apt  to  be  teen  by  its  readers.  We  extend  to  the  new 
Every  Saturday  a  hearty  welcome ;  it  is  valuable  in  its 
rea>ling  matter, admirable  in  its  illustrations,  and  in  every 
way  worthy  the  patronage  of  a  discriminating  public.  It 
now  enters  upon  a  new  career  of  prosperity,  and  bis  the 
kiud  wishes  of  all  lovers  of  the  go^  and  the  beautifUL” 
From  the  Chicago  Post. 

“  Evset  Satcsdat  Is  sailing  out  magniflcently  under 
Its  new  rigging,  as  an  illustrated  literary  paper.  The 
thir<l  number,  which  hat  Just  arrived,  excels  both  of  its 
predecessors  in  the  novelty  and  excellence  of  its  designs.” 

Prom  Ike  Boston  Adeortiser. 

“  A  fine  portrait  of  Henry  W.  Longfellow  Is  given  on 
the  first  page  of  Evsar  Satubdat,  number  five.  The  in¬ 
creased  popularity  of  this  weekly  it  not  surprising  when 
to  its  former  features  of  interest  it  adds  engravings  of  such 
high  character  as  hare  adorned  its  pages  since  the  change 
in  form.” 

From  the  A>ie  York  Tribune. 

“  Evsrt  Satdroat  promises,  in  its  new  shape,  to  be  a 
greater  success  than  ever.” 

From  the  Cincinnati  Ckronicle. 

“That  prai»  is  almost  unqualifl^  which  asserts  that 
SvEBT  Satvrdat  improves  with  each  succeeding  number. 
This,  our  favorite  weekly  Journal  of  choice  reading,  has 
established  itself  beyond  doubt  as  the  most  succe^fUl  of 
ail  illustrated  weeklies  The  marked  improvement  in 
each  numiKr  of  the  new  series  convinces  us  that  the  con¬ 
ductors  of  Evert  Saturdat  did  not  exhaust  their  best 
resources  with  the  first  number,  nor  have  they  since  the 
first  issue  dealt  out  their  literary  reserves  with  chary 
band.  We  cordially  welcome  this  handsome  journal,  and 
point  to  it  with  pride,  as  an  evidence  of  the  advanced  in¬ 
tellectual  cultivation  which  demanded  its  production.” 

FVom  f*s  M'em  York  Keening  Post. 

“The  promise  of  Evrrt  Satcrdat’s  prospectus  has 
been  more  than  kept.  The  first  number  of  the  new  vol¬ 
ume,  of  the  date  of  the  1st  Jannary,  1870,  is  illustrated 
with  three  full-page  pictures.  Two  are  portraits,  and  to 
the  life,  of  Tennyson  and  Lord  Lytton.  The  third  is  fkom 
a  painting  of  Uerome,  the  eminent  French  artist,  a  replica 
ol  which  was  for  some  time  on  exhibition  at  Knoedler's, 
in  this  city.  The  engraving  is  copied  from  the  first  num- 
ler  of  the  Orapkie,  the  new  illustrated  weekly  of  London. 
Besides  these  pictures  there  is  a  caricature  from  Punch. 
The  literary  contents  arc  varied  and  entertaining  as  of 
old.  A  new  poem  of  Tennyson,  in  continuation  of  tbs 
*  Northern  Farmer,’  appears  in  print  for  the  first  time  in 
the  United  States,  and  will  be  bailed  with  delight.” 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 
nONTHLir  PART. 

MONTHLY  PARTS  of  Btirt  Battrdat  are  issued  in 
a  handsome  cover.  These  contain  m  large  variety  of  in¬ 
teresting  Stories  and  Essays,  Persoasd  Sketches,  Poems, 
snd  Litersry  Intelligence  from  the  best  European  Periodi¬ 
cals,  forming  a  most  attractive  miscellany  for  family  read¬ 
ing  ;  and  with  its  numerous  illustrations  in  the  best  style 
of  wood  engraving,  making  one  of  the  handsomest  Maga- 
sines  published. 

From  Ike  Boston  Journal. 

“Evert  SaHirdat, — The  Monthly  Part  of  Evert  Bat- 
CRPAT  for  January,  published  last  week,  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  periodicals  ever  issued,  and  deserves 
something  more  than  a  passing  mention.  The  literary 
character  of  this  Journal  is  well  known  to  the  many 
readers  who,  for  the  past  four  years,  bare  found  in  its 
pages  the  best  rtsumi  of  foreign  current  literature  pub 
lished.  In  its  new  form.  Evert  Satcrdat  loses  none  of 
its  attractive  characterlstica,  the  addition  of  numeroas 
large  illustrations  having  in  no  degree  reduced  the  gener- 
cus  quantity  of  sparkling  reading  matter  given  in  the 
old  series.  How  great  an  attraction  is  add^  in  the  pic- 
ti  rial  element,  is  testified  by  the  isrgely  increased  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  new  volume  which  comnKnoed  on  the  first 
of  January.  Each  week  the  letter-press  snd  superb  en¬ 
gravings  of  the  current  number  have  been  received  with 
increased  admiration.  It  is,  however,  the  Monthly  Part 
of  Evert  Satcroat  that  at  present  engages  our  particn- 
Isr  attention.  This  cemprises  the  five  weekly  numbers 
issued  during  the  month  of  January,  and,  in  its  hand¬ 
somely  illuminated  cover,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
aitistic  magazines  publishM  in  any  country. 

“The  progress  made  in  wood  engraving  daring  the  pres¬ 
ent  century  is  very  marked  The  art  has  advanced  with 
rapid  strides,  especially  in  the  last  twenty  years,  until  for 
the  purposes  of  book  illustration,  it  has  almost,  if  not 
wholly,  displaced  steel  engraving.  It  is  now  being 
brought  to  bear  with  remarkable  success  upon  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  fine  paintings.  Such  reproduction  Is  one  of  the 
leading  features  of  the  new  English  illustrated  weekly. 
The  Orapkie,  which  famishes  elaborate  wood  engravings 
of  the  best  works  of  the  most  eminent  artists  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  French  schools  at  a  merely  nominal  cost.  By  a 
special  arrangement  with  The  Orapkie,  Messrs.  Fields, 
Osgood,  A  Co.  receive  electrotypes  of  all  the  illustrations 
prepared  for  the  English  joiunal,  which  they  reproduce 
in  Evert  Saturdat,  either  simultaneously  with  their 
appearance  in  London  or  in  advance.  These  beautiful 
engravings  render  Evert  Batirdat,  especially  in  its 
monthly  shape,  a  most  complete  treasury  of  choice  pic¬ 
tures,  at  a  price  so  moderate  as  to  insure  for  the  maga¬ 
zine  the  widest  sale.  The  London  Art  Journal,  whtse 
chief  artistic  claims  are  in  Its  medium-sized  steel  engrav¬ 
ings,  sells  at  C  1.80  per  number.  The  Monthly  Part  of 
Evert  Saturdat,  with  five  limes  as  many  admirable  pic¬ 
tures,  sells  at  fifty  cents.  To  realize  the  full  value,  as 
well  as  the  remarkably  low  price  of  Ibis  periodical,  wo 
have  only  to  turn  over  the  handsomely  printed  pagre  of 
the  January  issue.  Here  we  find  admirable  cabinet- 
sized  portraits  of  Tennyson,  Longfellow,  Bulwer  Lytton, 
and  Lord  Derby,  aod  reproductions  of  paintings  by 
Greuze,  Oerome,  Boughton,  George  Thomas,  and  other 
fiunons  artists.  In  addition  to  these  are  many  first-class 
engravings  of  interesting  and  important  subjects,  all  of 
which  go  far  towards  making  Evert  Saturdat  the  most 
valuable  and  entertaining,  as  it  is  the  cheapest,  of  picto¬ 
rial  journals.” 

TETtlVIS. 

Single  Weekly  Number,  10  cents ;  Monthly  Parts,  SO 
cents;  Yearly  Subscription,  tS.OO  In  advance;  B4.00 
a  year  to  subscribers  for  any  other  periodlesl  published 
by  Firuis,  Osoood,  A  Go,  Address  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  k  CO.,  114  Tnmont  St,  Boiton. 


Mabch  19,  1870.] 


EVERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OP  CHOICE  READING. 
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ly*  AppUostlona  for  AdTorUrtap  ta 
BTBRT  SATUBDAT  slioald  bo  oddroMOd 
to  OBO.  W.  CABB,  core  Momt*.  Fields, 
Ospood,  A  Co.,  Boeton,  Mo—. _ 


TO  NEWSDEALERS 

THROUGHOUT  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 


NEWSDEALERS 


ThroDghout  the  country  are  requested  to 
send  tti  at  once  their 


Pull  Business  Cards  and 
Addresses. 


We  are  now  perfecting  arrangements  (or  our 


ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL 


EVERY  SATURDAY, 


wliich  will  gire  this  paper 


THE  LARGEST  CIRCUUTION 


of  any  journal  of  its  class,  and  it  will  be 


An  Advantage  to  every  Dealer 


to  be  represented  on  our  books.  We  desire 
to  hare 


OUR  LIST  OF  DEALERS 
COMPLETE. 


FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  &  CO., 

PUBLISHERS, 

134  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 


BEPLY  TO  THE 

WIDOW’S  SON 

WHO  SUFFERS  FROM 

FLTJF^rCTJFLESo 


ms  L&MEKTATIONS. 

The  following  letter  reveals  something  of  the  disheart¬ 
ening  effects  Rupture  en'aiis  on  its  victims.  It  touches 
the  tenderest  strings  of  the  heart,  and  draws  compassion 
from  the  most  obdurate.  The  high  testimonials  of  the 
profession,  and  of  the  patients  of  Dr.  Sherman,  touching 
his  successful  method  of  curing  rupture,  warrant  tiM 
most  fastidious  to  rely  upon  his  ability.  Let  no  man 
doubt,  but  go  straightway,  and,  with  his  eyes  closed,  ex¬ 
claim  :  **  I  oome ;  do  for  me  what  you  can.”  To  the 
widow's  son,  and  others  afflicted,  we  moat  eheerfblly  say, 
you  will  find  Dr.  Sherman  at  his  office.  No.  897  Broad¬ 
way,  this  City. 

MR.  NICHOLS'S  COMMUNICATION. 

Clvd*,  December  20, 1809. 
TV  £*«  Proprietor  of  the  “  Fireside  Companion  ”i  — 

Dua  Sir  ;  In  reading  your  paper,  I  saw  an  advertise¬ 
ment  of  Dr.  Sheruian’s,  who  claims  that  he  can  cure  rup¬ 
ture  ;  but  I  do  not  find  his  address,  so  I  have  taken  the 
privilege  of  writing  to  you,  hoping  that  you  will  be  khid 
enough  to  seud  this  to  him,  or  send  me  his  address,  and 
oblige  an  unknown  friend  and  a  poor  widow’s  son,  for  1 
am  caused  to  cry  out,  “  Is  there  no  one  to  care  for  the 
widow’s  son  f  ”  Oh,  the  anguish  of  my  mind  at  times  is 
indeed  uosupportable.  1  have  a  doable  rupture,  and  it 
causes  me  some  trouble  to  labor,  for  1  am  a  poor  man, 
and  work  every  day  to  get  ray  bread,  and  if  I  can  be 
cured  I  would  work  on  my  hands  and  knees  to  pay  the 
man  who  can  cure  me.  I  have  read  of  his  great  power 
to  care  such  complaints  in  your  paper,  more  or  less  for 
the  last  six  months,  and  so  I  thought  I  would  try  and  see 
if  be  could  cure  me.  Yours,  Ac. 

YRANCIS  H.  NICHOLS, 

Clyde,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 


CASES  FOR  EVERY  SATURDAY. 


We  are  prepared  to  furnish  CONANT^S  BINDER,  for 
temprrary  or  permanent  filing  of  Eraar  Satubdat.  Ihis 
binder  will  hold  twenty-six  numbers,  keeping  them  iu  a 
form  conrenient  for  reading,  and  preserving  (he  |>ages 
unbroken  and  unsoiled. 

Piice^  9  Scot  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price  by 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  &  CO.,  Poblishen, 

BOSTON. 


$2,000  A  YEAB  AND  EXPENSES 

to  agents  to  sell  the  oelebrated 

'WILSON  SSWINQ  HACHINH8. 

The  best  machine  In  the  world.  StUeh  mUke  on  ioth  oidu. 
ONK  HACHINB  WITHOUT  MONBT. 

Tor  further  particulan  addre« 

THB  lini.80N  SBYTUfO  MACHINB  OO., 
01— uUiid,  OUo  BoMoo,  Mmp.,  «r  St.  LiMia,  Ho. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1828. 

GHICKERING  &  SONS’ 

AMERICAN 

PI^TsTO-FORTES  1 

Tiiiunphant  over  all  Uie  World! 


HATE  RECEITED 

74  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

•  IN  EVERY  INSTANCE 

THE  HIGHEST  AWARD, 

ABOVE  ALL  COMPETITORS, 

IN 

The  United  States,  London,  and  Paris. 


1146  'WMbliiKton  St.,  Boston. 

11  East  14th  St.,  New  York. 


SOUTHMAYD’S  CONFECTIONERY. 

The  citizens  of  Boston  may  rest  asinred  that  all  confec¬ 
tionery  of  our  manufacture  is  STKICTXT  FUBE, 
and  made  of  the  very  best  materials  that  can  be  procured, 
without  regard  to  cost 


THE  LATE  IMPBOVEMENTS 

in  Uie 

AMERICAN  HOUSE,  BOSTON, 

leave  little  to  be  wished  for  by  those  who  quarter  under 
the  roof  of  this  leading  hotel.  Everything  firesh  and 
nice  ;  all  improvements  added,  and  the  unequalled  man¬ 
agement  of  the  past  eoutinned. 

PET  SEWING  MACHINE.  —  The 

Wonder  of  the  World!  Price,  96.  Send  S  6  by  your 
expressman  or  by  mail  for  one.  Call  and  see  it.  Send 
Stamps  for  sample  of  work  and  circular.  Agents  wanted. 
Address  PET  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

7  Tremont  Row,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  Great  Step  in  Advance! 

MASON  &  HOADLY’S 

NEW  METHOD  FOR  THE 

It  is  a  grand  book  {  new,  original  to  a  large  extent, 
complete  as  a  whole  and  In  each  of  its  parts,  and  emi¬ 
nently  practical  throughout. 

It  is  received  with  the  greatest  interest  and  approbation, 
and  has  already  been  adopted  in  all  their  teaching  by 
many  who  have  heretofore  been  unwilling  to  nse  any  in¬ 
struction  bonk.  Published  with  both  American  and  £a- 
ropean  Fingering  in  separate  editions.  Price,  94.00. 
Sent  post-paid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 
OLIVER  DITSON  4b  CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  4b  CO.,  New  York. 


CIlAS.  A.  DANA,  Fdttor. 

Tbcrb-fljwt,  smartMt,  And  bcrt  New  York  n#‘W8p3pf?, 
Fve^vhoily  !ikc«  it.  Thire  editions:  Daily,  90|  Siwt- 
WBrm.T.  nnd  Wkeklt,  91  syesr.  All  tiu  News 
At  half-price.  Full  renorta  ofmArkets,  Agriculture,  FAnnert' 
A  id  Fruit  G»t>wcti*  Huh*,  snd  a  eomiwte  rtnry  In  eee^ 
Weekly  and  Semi-Weekly  nnmber.  A  preAent  of  valiiAbfe 
phntH  and  vines  to  cve^  snbMcriberi  Inducements  to  can- 
VAiiiiere  unNurrnsited.  tuVn  Life  Inaumnces,  Grand  Ftanfw, 
Mowinff  ^lirhincs,  PArlof  Orpins  Sewing  Machine*,  Ac., 
amon?  the  premium*.  Specimens  and  lists  free.  Send  \ 


Hurray  &  Lassian’s 

Florida  Water, 

The  most  celebrated  and 
most  delightful  of  all  per¬ 
fumes,  for  use  on  the  hand¬ 
kerchief,  at  the  toilet,  and 
in  the  bath,  for  sale  by  all 
Druggists  and  Pcifumers. 


Permanently  cured  by  Bate,’,  Patent  Scientiilo  AppUanoe,. 
They  received  Medals,  etc.,  at  tb«  last  Loudon  and  Paris 
Exhibitions,  and  are  fkvormbly  reviewed  in  the  lUuotrated 
London  tftoo  and  Modieal  Tinuo.  For  Pamphlet,  and 
drawings  describing  the  some,  addre—  SIMPSON  4b 
OO.,  Box  6076,  Now  York. 


ELGIN  WATCHES 

UANUf ACTURES  BY 


The  National  Watch  Oompany. 


All  ttao  (radea  of  the  Elgin  Watches,  in. 


JOSEPH  OILLOTT'S 

Celebrated 

STEEL  PENS. 

BoU  by  aB  dealers  th—ghoat  the  wwH. 
Bvery  Psekst  bean  the  Fae-Hmile  of  hk  Wg— fl. 


MASuriomn’t  Wabsbocob, 
n  JOHN  EIBEIT,  HEW  TORE. 

J08BPH  OIULOTT  4b  SONS. 


clnding  the  “  EADT  ELGIN,”  ready 
for  SFBING  TBADE. 

The  Company  also  call  the  attention  of  Watch-buyers 
to  the  fact  that  the  Elgin  Watches  now  offered  have  sev¬ 
eral  peculiar  improvements  ov,r  all  others,  and  also  a 
new 

PATENT  DUST  .  EXCLUDER, 
so  constructed  as  to  enclose  the  works,  and  form  a  protec¬ 
tion  against  dust,  enabling  the  movement  to  remain  in 
order  without  cleaning  doable  the  time  that  a  watch  will 
ordinarily  run  without  this  protection. 

The  Company  feel  confident,  after  having  had  their 
Watches  three  years  in  market,  and  selling  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  them  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  that  the 
Elgdn  Watches  are  the  best  time-keepers 
now  offered  to  the  American  public,  for 
either  Ladles’  or  Gentlemen’s  nse.  Rail¬ 
way  or  other  nses. 

OVER  FIVE  HUNDRED  DEALERS, 
in  various  parts  of  the  land,  have  unreservedly  indorsed 
them.  They  are  in  use  upon  numerous  lines  of  Railway, 
including  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Pennsyl- 
ranla  Central,  and  officers  of  these  roads,  with  other 
prominent  railroad  officials,  indorse  them  as  the  best 
Watches  for  the  use  of  ntilio^  employees  and  travellers, 
yet  introduced. 

The  following  are  presented  as  specimens  of  these  testi¬ 
monials  :  — 

Uaios  Pacific  R.  B.,  Orricx  or  Ois’l  Scr’r,  1 
Omaha,  Dee.  18, 1889.  f 

Hon.  T.  H.  Avnv,  President  National  Watch  Co., 

Chicago,  III: 

Dsab  Sib,  —  During  the  month  that  I  have  carried  one 
of  your  “  B.  W.  Raymond  ”  Watches  it  has  not  foiled  to 
keep  the  time  with  so  much  accuracy  as  to  leave  nothing 
to  desire  in  this  regard.  For  accuracy,  in  time-keeping, 
beauty  of  movement  and  finish,  your  Watches  challenge 
my  admiration,  and  arouse  my  pride  ss  an  Amerieao,  and 
I  am  confident  that  in  all  respects  they  will  compete  sno- 
cessfully  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  with  similar  manu¬ 
facturers  of  older  nations.  They  need  only  to  be  known 
to  be  appreciated. 

Yoors,  most  respectfully, 

C.  O.  HAMMOND,  Oen’I  Sup't 
Orrici  or  ths  Hcdsob  Rivxb  Railsoad,  I 
Gen’I  Sup’t,  New  York,  Jan.  17, 1870.  ) 

T.  M.  Avxrt,  Esq.,  President  National  Watch  Co. : 

DiAa  Sib,  —  The  Watch  made  by  your  Company,  which 
I  have  carried  the  past  two  months,  has  kept  excellent 
time.  I  have  carried  it  frequently  on  engines,  and  have 
been  on  the  rood  with  it  almost  daily.  Daring  this  time 
it  has  run  uniformly  with  our  standi^  clock. 

Truly  yours, 

J.  M.  TOUCEY,  Qen’l  Sup’t 

The  foUowing  dealers  also,  in  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  have  certified  that  they  consider  the  Elgin  Watches 
to  be  all  that  the  Company  have  advertised  them,  as  bet¬ 
ter  finished,  more  correct  and  durable,  than  any  in  mar¬ 
ket  of  similar  price,  and  that  they  hare  great  confidence 
in  recommending  them  to  the  public  on  account  of  their 
general  merit :  — 

Wheeler,  Parsons,  4b  Co.,  New  York. 
Warren,  Spadone,  4b  Co.,  “ 

Middleton  4b  Bro.,  “ 

T.  B.  Braner,  ** 

Henry  Glnnel,  ** 

Geo.  W.  Pratt  4b  Co.,  ** 

Seott,  Barrett,  4b  Co.,  Pittsburg. 

J.  K.  Reed  4b  Co.,  “ 

Dahme  4b  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

Jenkins  4b  Hatch,  Cincinnati. 

C.  Oskamp,  “ 

C.  Hellebush,  <* 

E.  Jaccard  4b  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

N.  £.  Crittenden  4b  Co.,  Clereland. 

M.  Burt,  Cleveland. 

Morse,  Reddln,  4b  Hamilton,  Chicago. 

J.  H.  Hense,  Denver,  Col. 

M.  M.  Baldwin  4b  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Kf>ch  4b  Diprfus,  New  Orleans. 

And  over  400  others. 

Tarions  grades  and  prices  made  to  suit  different  tastes. 
No  Movements  retailed  by  the  Compsmy. 

Call  on  your  Jeweller  and  ask  to  see  the  El^n 
Watches. 

Business  Office  and  Salesroom  National  Watch  Com¬ 
pany,  139  4b  161  Lake  Street,  Chicago. 


A  New  Book  by  the  Author  of  The  Gates 
Ajar.” 


HEDGED  IN. 

By  ELIZABETH  STUART  PHELPS,  Author 
of  “  The  Gates  Ajar.” 

1  vol.  16mo.  $  1.30. 


This  book  deals  with  a  subject  of  great  difficulty  and 
delicacy,  but  of  the  utmost  interest  to  the  c<Hnmunit.v. 
Its  story  is  that  of  a  w<xnan  fallen  in  the  sight  of  the 
world,  hut  IlftMl  nnt  of  her  sad  condition  and  so  *■  hetiged 
in  ”  by  kimlly  influences  sod  earnest  friends,  that  she  is 
restored  to  a  life  of  honor  and  usefnlness.  Miss  Phelps 
has  long  tsken  the  deepest  interest  in  this  subject,  and 
her  practical  ohservatinns  have  qualified  her  for  srriting 
UDderstaudingly  as  well  as  sympathetically.  This  story 
cao  hardly  foil  to  excite  as  deep  and  genoal  interest  as 
that  awakened  by  “The  Oates  Ajar,”  —  the  moat  popular 
book  of  the  day. 


EHOCH  MOBOAFS  SONS’ 

Sll  Wiihinf^ni  fit..  New  Tofk. 


SAPOLIO 


CLIAXS 

WINDOWS. 
MARBLB. 

KNIVES. 

rOLISHIS 
TI.'J-WABE. 
IRONJiTESL,4to. 
Trade  supplied  by  8TEDMAN,  THAYER,  k  00.,  Bostoa. 


READY  MARCH  5fA. 


SOCIETY  AND  SOLITUDE 

BT 

RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 

1  vol.  18mo.  Uniform  with  Emerson’s  Works.  9  2.00. 


CONTENTS. 

SoCtRT  Am  SoUTCDg.  WOBKS  AHD  DATS. 


An. 

ELoqnxci. 
DoMSsne  Lira. 
FAumo. 


Clcb:). 

COUEAGE. 

Scccus. 
Old  Agi. 


This  new  volume  is  characterized  in  an  eminent  degma 
by  all  those  remarkable  qualities  of  thought  and  felidttaa 
of  style  whiefa  have  made  Mr.  Emerson  one  of  the  great 
lights  of  modem  literature. 


*•*  For  sale  by  all  Borkseliers.  Sent,  poat-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price  by  the  PuMisbers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  A  CO.,  Boston. 

E.  P.  Dcttoh  a  Co.,  713  Bmadway,  New  York,  Special 
Agents  for  F.,  0.,  k  Co.’s  PablicstkHW. 


AMONG  MY  BOOKS. 

Bt  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL.  - 

One  volume,  16mo.  9  2.00. 


CoHTHHTS.  — Dryden,  Witcherafi,  Shakespeare,  Lea¬ 
sing,  New  England  Two  Centuries  Ago,  Rousseau  and 
the  Sentimentalists. 

‘‘The  book  his  more  good  sense,  good  wit,  and  good 
learning  than  any  American,  or  any  EngHshman,  irith 
perhaps  a  single  exception,  could  bring  to  ths  illuetration 
of  the  subjects  here  treated.  Siill  more,  it  shows  on  at- 
most  every  page  that  keen  insight  and  sympathy  with 
the  mind  of  the  peiaoo  critirised,  srhich  is  necessary  to 
give  a  high  value  to  any  eritieism.”  —  Springfold  Jlopnk- 
Kean. 

“  They  have  not  teamed  to  appreciate  Lowell,  however 
much  they  may  have  read  and  admired  bis  poetry,  who 
have  not  also  read  his  prose.  They  know  his  poetic  focul- 
ty,  his  exquisite  humor  anl  power  of  satire,  his  stanch 
right-mindedness,  and  his  severe  and  unBiaching  expoanre 
of  wrong  { but  they  do  not  know  the  penetratioii,  sagacity, 
and  discrimination  of  his  intelleet,  the  breadth  and  Uh- 
crality  of  his  judgment,  sml  the  range  and  depth  of  bia 
knowledge  of  ancient  and  modem  literatnre.  It  is  the 
combinatio)  of  these  mental  attributes  and  possesslona 
which  admirably  fita  him  for  the  dilB-  iilt  duties  of  the 
rritle,  and  which  elicits  oonadence  in  ili-  justness  and  ac¬ 
curacy  of  his  estimate  of  character,  of  his  opinteo  of 
books,  and  in  his  measure  of  the  quality  and  value  of 
both.”  —  Chicago  Post. 

”  As  a  critic,  Hr.  Lowell  is  inferior  to  no  living  writer. 
In  this  new  work  he  puts  forth  his  fiUl  power.”  —  PUfa- 
delphia  Prtoe. 


*•*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price,  by  the  Pnblisheis, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  4k  CO.,  Boatofi. 

B.  P.  DUTTON  k  CO.,  718  Broadway,  New  York, 
Special  Agents  for  F.,  0.,  k  Co.*t  PubUcattons. 


tot  sale  by  all  Bookseneri.  Sent,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price,  by  the  PuWiahets, 

FIELDS,  OSOOOD,  4k  CO.,  BoctMU 
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EVERY  SATURDAY :  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OF  CHOICE  READING, 


[March  19, 1870. 


THE  PIiEASOKE  PAKTY. 


REED  &  BARTON, 


MAinTTACTTKEBS  OF  FINE 


Electro-Plated  Ware. 

At  tlM  American  Iwtitate  rain  held  in  New  Tork  in 
18t7  and  18M,  and  at  the  Meehanioe’  Fair,  held  in  Boe- 
tOB,  in  1809,  &EED  A  BARTON 

RECEIVED  THE  HICHEST  PRIZES, 


•rer  an  eompetitan,  for  Ware  exhibited  bj  them. 

We  can  the  attenUon  of  the  trade  to  the  foUowing  ex- 
traet  from  the  Jndgea’  OlBeial  Bepert  i  — 

**  The  Jndree  are  warranted  in  prononnclng  thii  dleplay 
af  Ware  to  be  of  anperior  merit,  unearpaieed  in  qoality 
and  ftjia.  The  dorability  of  Reed  A  Barton’e  Ware  baa 
been  to  long  known  to  the  Jadgee  that  they  Peel  It  their 
daty  to  accord  to  them  the  poeition  of  FIB8T  among  the 
■arnifaeturen  of  plated  goodi. 

Factorieo  eotabliahed  at  Tannton,  Maas., 
ta  1834.  Salesroonu  at  Factory  and 

Ifo.  9  MAIDEIV  liAIVE, 

NEW  YORK. 

RD^ 

Rand  10  eenta  for  niaitrated  Pamphlet,  with  Photo- 
■aaltli.  Likeoemea  of  bad  eaaea  before  and  after  enre. 

DR.  BHKHAN,  007  Broadway,  cor.  4th  8t 

TICK’S 

FLORAL  GUIDE 

FOR  1870. 


Ask  Tor  Hitchcock’s  Half- 
Dime  Music. 

The  cheap  lyatem  of  Hnaie  in  the  United  Statea  and 
Canada  waa  originated  in  the-^all  of  1888  by  Bxsjamix 
W.  Hitcbcocx  of  the  City  of  New  Tork,  and  by  great 
expenie  the  Half-Dime  and  Ten-Cent  or  Dime  Seriea  hare 
been  introdooed  into  nearly  erery  hooiehold.  Both  theae 
Titlea  are  claimed  and  owned  noder  Copyrighti  and  at 
Trade  Marks.  Dealera  ai  well  aa  Purchasers  of  Huaic 
can  therefore  readily  diieriminate  between  the  deeerring 


I 


I 


enterprise,  which  has  ioaugniated  a  TalosUe  and  cheap 


inrentlon,  and  the  lack  of  moral  honesty,  which  hat  in- 
dneed  nnaerapnlous  imttaton  to  endearor  to  profit  bp  the 
adrartiiiog  and  labor  of  tha  Anthor  of  these 

LATEST  NUMBERS  NOW  BEAUT. 


139.  Water  Lily  Polka. . Rogtrs. 

140.  Straugeia  Tat . CiariitL 

141.  Janet’a  Choice .  d*. 

142.  I  cannot  sing  the  old  fionga .  de. 

143.  The  Peace  of  the  Valley . Btlfe. 

144.  Coming  thro’  the  Rye . Seotek. 

143.  Within  a  Mile  of  Edinboro’ .  de. 

146.  SpanUh  Muleteer . Millard. 

147.  She  wore  a  Wreath  of  Rosea . KiUglU. 

148.  T  is  bard  to  gire  the  Hand . Olover. 

149.  Hare  you  seen  her  lately  t . Tate, 

160.  I  ’ll  ask  my  Mother . Eanukaie. 

151.  The  Memory  of  early  Days . Tbtach, 

162.  Jerusalem  the  Ooiden . Walker. 

153.  A  Motto  (or  erety  Han . Hohum. 

154.  Where  is  my  Sister  dear  ? . laaley. 

155.  Romeo  and  Juliet . Ragmemi, 

166.  Rosalie  Polka  Masurka. 

167.  Bulls  and  Bean . ..Pratt. 

158.  Nellie,  Just  over  the  way . Millard. 

159.  Qood-by,  John. 

160.  The  Qay  Caralier . Millard. 


161. 

162. 

163. 

164. 
166. 
166. 

167. 

168. 

169. 

170. 
J71. 

172. 

173. 

174. 
176. 

176. 

177. 

178. 


The  Monks  of  Old .  do. 

The  Dawn  of  Day .  do. 

Breathe  Soft  and  Low .  do. 

My  own  True  Lore .  do. 

Tommy  Noodle . SUtle. 

The  Fortune-Teller . Pratt. 

Sports  at  Fire  Island . Ragmand. 

The  Dancing  Fairy . ..Waverleg. 

The  Respen’  Sehottische . lAttle. 

Katy’s  LMter . Daftrin, 

Wilt  thou  not  smile  upon  me? . Millard. 

Wake,  Darling,  Wake . Willton. 

John  Anderson,  my  Jo,  John . Seotek. 

The  Troubadour . Baflf. 

Elly  Maroumeen . Benedict. 

Matrimouial  SweeU . Freeman. 

Jog  along.  Boys . Math. 


Harp  of  Tara’s  HMls . /no*. 


The  aboTS  are  sold  by  dealen  generally,  and  mailed  on 
receipt  of  prioe,  fire  cents  each.  The  whole  40  ftw  8  2.00, 
post-paid.  Address 

BENJ.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  Publlahers, 


24  Beekmaa  Street,  H.  T. 


FACTS  FOR  THE  LADIES. 


On  Bcinius  asm  Twsxtt  TxorsASD  oopiet  of  ; 
TICK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  OF  | 
SEEDS  AND  FLORAL  GUIDE,  hare  already  | 
baaa  eircalated.  It  is  elegantly  printed  on  fine  tinted  I 
paper,  with  about  200  fine  wood  engraringa  of  Flowen 
aad  Vegetablas,  and  a  beautihil  Colored  Plate  —  eon- 
aMag  of  aeren  rarieties  of  Phlox  Drummondii,  making 


BOUQUET  OF  PHLOXES. 

It  is  the  moat  beautiful,  as  well  aa  the  most  imtruotire. 
Floral  Guide  published,  giring  plain  and  thorough  direc* 

Uaasforthe 

CTFITUBE  OF  FLOWERS  kVD  VEGETABLES. 

The  Floral  Onida  is  publithed  (or  the  benefit  of  my  cua- 
isaMra,  but  will  be  forwarded  to  all  who  apply  by  mail, 
tot  Tan  Cents,  which  is  not  half  the  coat.  Address 
4 AMES  TICK,  Bochester,  New  Fork. 


Thinking  it  due  your  labori  in  bdialf  of  cuing  woman’s 
work,  I  herewith  state,  that  In  the  year  1854  I  purchased 
one  of  the  Wheeler  A  Wilson  Sewing  Machines,  being  at 
that  day  moat  fully  Infarmed  of  their  excellence  orer  all 
othere.  This  Machine  bu  been  in  almnct  nniaUrrupted 
nse  erer  since  (a  period  of  nearly  fifteen  years),  on  many 
totally  different  materials,  such  u  my  own  boots,  my 
boy’s  clothing,  needle-books,  besides  the  usUal  heary  and 
light  goods  worn  by  ladies  and  children.  It  bu  never 
been  repaired,  and  does  not  need  it  yet.  1  have  often 
blessed  the  day  on  which  I  first  entered  your  fine  estab. 
liahment  u  a  purchaser. 

Mu.  J.  W.  D.  PATTIN. 

Waakingtan,  D.  C. 


OFFICE  OF  FISK  dt  HATCH, 

And  Dealers  in  Government  Securities, 

•  NO.  5  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

FiBkCiXT  16tb,  1870. 

Tha  remarkable  tucoeu  wUch  attended  our  negotiation  of  the  Loans  of  tha  CiimtAL  Pictnc  Railioad  CoMr  axt 
and  the  WisTsax  PACinc  Raiuoas  Compaiit,  and  the  popularity  and  credit  which  thete  loans  hava  maintained  in 
the  mwkets,  both  in  this  country  and  Enrope,  have  shown  that  tha  First  Mortgage  Bonds  of  wisely  located  and  hon¬ 
orably  managed  Railroads  are  promptly  recognized  and  readily  taken  u  the  moat  suitable,  safe,  and  advantageous 
form  of  investment,  yielding  a  more  liberal  income  than  can  hereafter  be  derived  from  Government  Bonds,  and  avail¬ 
able  to  take  their  place. 

Assured  that,  in  the  ulection  and  negotiation  of  superior  Railroad  Loans,  we  are  meeting  a  great  public  want,  and 
rendering  a  valuable  service,  —  both  to  the  holders  of  Capital  and  to  those  great  National  works  of  internal  improve¬ 
ment  whoee  Intriuic  merit  and  aubatantial  character  entitle  them  to  the  nw  of  Capital  and  the  confidence  of  in- 
vestors,  —  we  now  offer  with  special  confidence  and  utlafaction  the 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  BONDS 


OF  THE 

CHES.4PEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

Tke  Ckeaaptake  and  Okia  Railroad,  connecting  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  magnificent  harbors  of  the  Chenpeake 
Bay  with  the  Ohio  River  at  a  point  of  reliable  navigation,  and  thus,  with  the  entire  railroad  system  and  water  trans¬ 
portation  of  the  great  West  and  Southweet,  forma  the  addlUonal  East  anti  West  Trunk  Line,  so 
imperatively  demandad  for  the  accommodation  of  the  immense  and  rapidly  growing  transportation  between  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  and  Europe  on  the  one  hand  and  the  great  producing  regions  of  the  Ohio  and  Miulssippi  Valleys  on  the 
other. 

The  importance  of  this  Road  as  a  new  outlet  from  the  West  to  the  sea  msgnlfles.it  into 
one  of  national  consequence,  and  Insures  to  it  an  extensive  through  traffic  from  the  day  of  its  completion  ;  while,  In 
the  development  of  the  extensive  agricultural  and  mineral  resources  of  Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  it  possesses  along 
its  own  line  the  elements  of  a  large  and  profitable  local  business. 

Thus  the  great  interests,  both  general  and  local,  which  demand  the  completion  of  the  Cbzsafiakx  axd  Onto  Bail- 
aoAD  to  the  Ohio  River  afford  the  surest  guaranty  of  its  success  and  value,  and  render  it  the  most  important 
and  aubatantial  Railroad  enterprise  now  in  progrega  in  this  country. 

Its  superiority  ss  an  East  and  West  route,  and  the  promise  of  an  immense  and  profitable  trade  awaiting  Its  com¬ 
pletion,  have  drawn  to  it  the  attention  and  co-operation  of  prominent  Capitalists  and  Railroad  men  of  this  city  of 
Bonnd  judgment  and  known  integrity,  whose  connection  with  it,  together  with  that  of  eminent  citizens  and  business 
men  of  Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  insures  an  energetic,  honorable,  and  successful  management. 

The  Road  is  completed  and  in  operation  from  Richmond  to  the  celebrated  White  Sulphur  Springs  of  West  Virginia, 
227  miles,  and  there  remain  but  200  miles  (now  partially  conatrneted)  to  be  completed  to  carry  it  to  the  proposed 
terminus  on  the  Ohio  River,  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sandy  River,  150  miles  above  Cincinnati,  and  350  miles 
below  Pittsburg. 

Lines  are  now  projected  or  in  progress  through  Ohio  and  Kentucky  to  this  point,  which  will  connect  the  Cliesa- 
peake  and  Ohio  with  the  entire  Railroad  Systems  of  the  West  and  Southwest,  and  with 
Ikf  PaeiAe  Batlroad. 

Its  valuable  franchises  and  superior  advantages  will  place  the  CaasAPiAxz  axd  Ohio  Railioad  Cohpaxt  among 
the  Tieheet  and  most  powerful  and  trustworthy  corporations  of  the  country ;  stnd  there  exists  a  present 
value,  in  completed  road  and  work  done, 'equal  to  the  entire  amount  of  the  mortgage. 

The  details  of  the  Loan  have  been  arranged  with  special  reference  to  the  wants  of  ail  classes  of  investors,  and  com¬ 
bine  the  various  features  of  ccmvenience,  safety,  and  protection  against  loss  or  fraud. 

The  Bonds  are  in  denominations  of  81,000,  8600,  and  8 100. 

They  win  be  issued  as  Coupon  Bonds,  payable  to  Bearer,  and  diay  be  held  In  that  form  ;  or 

The  Bond  may  be  regietered  in  the  name  of  the  osmer,  with  the  coupons  remaining  payable  to  bearer  attached, 
the  principal  being  then  transferable  only  on  the  books  ef  the  Company,  unless  reassigned  to  bearer  j  or 

The  coupons  may  be  detached  and  cancelled,  the  Bond  made  a  permanent  Regietered  Bond,  transferable  only  on 
the  books  of  the  Company,  and  the  Interest  made  payable  only  to  the  regietered  owner  or  bis  attorney. 

The  three  cliiaes  wiU  be  known  respectively  ss : 

let.  “  Coupon  Bonds  payable  to  Bearer.” 

2d.  ”  Beglatered  Bonds  with  Coupons  attaehodU” 

3d.  ”  Registered  Bonds  with  Coupons  detached,”  and  should  be  so  designated  by  Correspond¬ 
ents  in  speeifying  the  cites  of  Bonds  desired. 

They  have  thirty  years  to  run  from  January  15, 1870,  with  interest  at  six  per  cent  per  annum  from  November 
'  1,  1869.  PslXClrAL  AXD  IXTSBZST  rATABLl  IX  GOLD  IX  TBB  CiTT  Or  NsW  TOBB. 

The  interest  is  payable  in  Mat  and  Novzmszk,  that  it  may  take  the  plaee  of  that  of  the  earlier  issues  of  Five- 
‘  Twenties,  and  suit  the  convenience  of  our  friends  who  already  hold  Centnl  and  Western  Pacific  Bonds,  with  interest 
'  payable  in  January  and  July,  and  who  may  desire,  in  making  additional  investments,  to  have  their  interest  receivable 
'  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  Loan  is  secured  by  a  mortgage  upon  the  entire  Line  of  Road  (Mb  kiefamond  to  the  Ohio  River,  with  (be 
equipment  and  all  other  property  and  appurtenaixses  connected  theresrilh. 

A  SixBixa  Foxd  or  g  100,000  pbb  Axxm  is  raovinip  roB  m  amiiirTiDN  or  tbs  Boxos,  to  taxi  tmn 
oxi  teas  aptbb  tbs  coMFLxnox  or  THi  Road. 

The  morigsge  is  for  g  16,000,000,  of  which  8  2,000,000  Will  bt  reservsd  aad  held  in  trust  for  tbs  redemption  of  out- 
stsadfaig  bonds  of  the  Firginia  Central  Railread  CosigaiS|^  now  merged  in  the  Obmafbacs  AXS  Ohio. 

Of  the  remaining  813,000,000,  a  sufficient  amount  will  be  sold  to  complete  the  Road  to  the  Ohio  Rirer,  perfect  and 
improve  the  portion  now  in  operation,  and  thoroughly  equip  the  whole  for  a  large  and  active  traffic. 

The  present  prioe  Is  90  and  accrued  interest. 

A  Lean  so  amply  secured,  so  earefiilly  guarded,  and  so  certain  hereafter  to  command  a  prominent  place  among  tha 
fevorite  securities  in  the  markets,  both  of  this  country  and  Europe,  will  be  at  once  appreciated  and  quickly  absorbed. 

Very  retpectfully, 

FISK  &  HATCH,  Bankers. 


P.  S.  —  We  hsve  Issued  pamphlets  containing  fnll  partlculan,  statistical  details,  maps,  etc.,  which  will  be  furnished 
upon  application. 

17*  We  buy  and  sell  Government  Bonds,  and  receive  the  socounts  of  Baffin,  Bankers,  Corporations,  and  othefs, 
subject  to  check  at  sight,  and  allow  interest  on  daily  balances. 
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